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At the heart of the most extreme missions are the exceptional pilots who experience daring feats on a daily basis and 
are prepared to entrust their security only to the most high-performing instruments. At the heart of the most extreme 
missions is the Breitling Avenger. A concentrated blend of power, precision and functionality, Avenger models boast an 
ultra-sturdy construction and water resistance ranging from 1,000 to 10,000 feet. These authentic instruments for 
professionals are equipped with selfwinding movements chronometer-certified by the COSC - the highest official 
benchmark in terms of reliability and precision. Welcome to the sphere of extremes. Welcome to the Breitling world. 
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WHAT YOU NEED BEFORE YOU NEED IT. 


From the rnomerit you &lep or board, oor cabin attendants anticipate yo or every need. 

This dedication to detail stems Irom tlie Japanese philosoptiy ot OmotenastiL 

It's what inspires the world-clasa service that makes ANAthe best choice forflymg to Japen and Asia. 
And it's all iy Design 


www.fly-BnB.com 
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Research 

new investments 



Evaluate 

your portfolio 



Monitor 

the markets 


Take a good look at your investments 
with Morningstar*for iPad! 


Morningstar®for iPad® gives you an instant view of how the 
investments important to you are performing with every market 
shift. In one glance, you can compare trends in current and 
past returns across the securities in your portfolios and watchlists. 
Easy-to-spot ratings put leaders and laggards into context to 
help you make informed investment decisions. 


MDINGM 


4hi^(ud -m -ril# 

AppStore 


©2014 Morningstar. All Rights Reserved. Apple, the Apple logo and iPad are trademarks of Apple Inc., registered in the U.S. and other countries. App Store is a service mark of Apple Inc. 
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Banana Republic 
creative director 
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inject a sense 
of style into 
Cap Inc. 

(page 90) 
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GapOuest 

90 Art Peck is Gap Inc.’s 
new CEO. To secure the 
company’s reputation, and 
market share, he knows he 
must reinvent retail. 

BY DANIELLE SACKS 

Dropbox vs. the 
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96 Dropbox’s 32-year-old 
CEO, Drew Houston, thinks 
he can thwart Microsoft 
and Google. Inside the 
new tech war to control 
all the stuff you store 
in the cloud. 
BYJ.J.MCCORVEY 
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with country ham, and 
everything else you need 
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One Mofe Thing 

■Or With the right mix of 
data, technology, compe- 
tition, and sensible bet- 
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can cities more livable. 
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IBM Watson: 

Watson is ready to go 
to work with you. 

There’s a new way to compute. IBM Watson " 
has been trained by experts In Industries ranging 
from retail to travel to healthcare so It can reveal 
hidden patterns and make recommendations. 
Accelerate innovation at ibm.com/madewithibm 

Smarter industries are made with IBM. 
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Contents 


Tfoubleshooting 
at Intel 

Carolyn Duran sets a 
humanitarian precedent for 
the electronics industry. 


The 20 biggest 
business cemebacks 

2* What are the great revivals 
of the last two decades? 


Cieatlvlty b la BJfirk 

3i The Icelandic visionary 
talks technology and 
sound ahead of her MoMA 
retrospective. 


50 The startup Reaction 
Housing has a plan— portable 
pods— to ease disaster relief. 
First, it has to get Hyatt 
on board. 


Stieet smalts 

Cities around the world 
are dropping the boundaries 
between pedestrians and 
traffic. Why? 


4? Microscopic robots that 
navigate your veins to deliver 
medication. 


How bizarre 

44 Fab cofounder 
Bradford Shellhammer 
starts anew. 


Tailors for all! 

. What a custom-made 
dress shirt says about the 
future of shopping. 

BY OM MALIK 


Hoaling from PBS 

62 The author of cancer 
history The Emperor of 
All Maladies brings his 
message of hope to a new 
documentary. 


A Study in contrast 

■*6 The Katedra desk is a piece 
for the ages. 


Crops on ovorycornor 

Lighting giant Philips is 
among those using LEDs 
to fuel the vertical farms 
of the future. 


Take two 

"I don't want to be the guy 
who is doing Fab again," 
says Shellhammer. (page 44) 
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THE FIRST-EVER LINCOLN MKC. LIVE IN YOUR MOMENT. 


Be able to meet challenges head-on, with the turbocharged EcoBoost® engine and active noise 
control technology in the 2015 MKC. Experience the MKC at Lincoln. com/MKC. 
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DIGITAl 

What's happening in the FC network 



FASTCOMPANY.COM 

YbuKHlenyMiwoit 

OUR LATEST VIDEO SERIES SHOWS HOW IMPORTANT OFFICE DESIGN IS TO IDENTITY. 

Quirky, the New York City-based startup, is a symbol of how innovation has changed the way things get 
made: It crowdsources ideas and cranks out submissions into real products, bypassing the bureaucracy 
and manufacturing costs typically involved with the process of invention. But Quirky’s office itself is a 
symbol of the maker movement: It’s located in a 124-year-old factory (go figure) and sports a next-gen assembly 
line of 3 -D printers and laser cutters for fashioning prototypes. “We wanted to inspire great design in an open and 
collaborative atmosphere,” says Rochelle DiRe, head of people and culture. Quirky offered FastCo Studios a tour of 
its digs for Office Throwdown, our new bracket-style video series that peeks inside the unique spaces of big names in 
business— including Yelp and Tumblr— and then lets readers vote for the coolest offices of them all. Voting is open 
through March, and if you miss the cutoff, you can check out the footage for ideas on upgrading your own office. 


FC 



INDUSTRY UPDATES 


Another dayi another design move 


Keeping up with the ever-roving intersection of 
business and design takes a keen ear to the ground. 
Let Design Moves, a new Co.Design article series, 
be that, er, ear. Find out, for example, why Facebook 
recently raided the design firm behind the blogging 
platform Medium, and who's taking over at the 
prestigious Frank Gehry School of Architecture. 



ONLINE 


FASTCOMPANY.COM 

What Facebook can learn 
from IBM about diversity 


IBH Facebook, like its 
U9 Silicon Valley cohort, 
has acknowledged its lack of 
diversity. Ime Archibong, 
Facebook's director of prod- 
uct partnerships, points to 
his former employer IBM for 
ways Facebook can improve, 
citing two executives who 
inspired him, Rodney Adkins 
and Mark Dean. "IBM has 
400,000 employees; there 
were two African-Americans 
at the top," he says. 


FASTCOEXIST.COM 

A bionic eye brings 
sight to the blind 


The future is here, 
and maybe cyborgs, 
too: People blinded by the 
degenerative disease reti- 
nitis pigmentosa can now 
purchase the Argus II, a 
bionic eye that can be safely, 
surgically implanted and 
is paired with video camera- 
equipped glasses to help 
patients distinguish the 
objects around them. 


FASTCODESIGN.COM 

Why Boeing built a 
building inside a buiiding 


W The engineers at 

Boeing had an unfor- 
tunate commute: their 
Renton, Washington, HQ 
were a 20-minute trek from 
the factory housing the 
aircraft they worked on. So 
the company constructed 
a two-story office inside the 
1.4-million-square-foot ware- 
house. Now, "employees 
are connected to the prod- 
uct they build," says design 
director Chad Yoshinobu. 


FASTCOCREATE.COM 

How the American 
Sniper writer went from 
failure to the Oscars 


Jason Hall had only 
landed small roles on 
shows like C5I: Miami. But 
Hall found inspiration in the 
scripts. "I figured I could 
write a script this bad and 
it'd [at least] be my own," 
he jokes. Find out how 
writing material for others, 
including this year's Oscar- 
nominated American Sniper, 
helped him find success. 
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GIVE YOUR KNEES SOME 



Now, flying and comfort go hand in hand. Or foot in foot. Introducing 
Delta Comfort+r with up to four extra inches of legroom, plus Wi-Fi, free 
premium drinks, and more. So slouching isn't just permitted— it's possible, 
No wonder more people choose Delta than any other airline. 


KEEP CLIMBING 

A D E LTA 


Delta Comfort+ seating is offered on Delta's two-cabin aircraft, subject to availability. Features differ according to 
flight type/destination/aircraft. Domestic flights offer up to 3 more inches of legroom and international flights offer 
up to 4 more inches than the standard Main Cabin seat. Wi-Fi not available on all flights and subject to Gogo terms 
of use. Must be 21 and over for alcoholic beverages: please drink responsibly: beverages offered on flights > 250 miles. 

Terms and conditions do apply. To review full terms and conditions, please visit delta.com/comfortplus 
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FC mobile 2.0 

Our new mobile 
app turns Fast 
Company into a 
multidimensional 
experience. 



SneMniwi 



WHEN I FIRST saw Snapchafs new 
“Discover” feature, which includes 
video content from the likes of CNN and 
Yahoo, I didn’t get it. What did those 
videos have to do with the disappearing 
photos on which Snapchat was born? 

It reminded me of my early encounters 
with Twitter: How was a tweet different 
from a status update on Facebook? 

New things can seem foreign at first. 
But that doesn’t mean they’re not 
designed to meet a need. I’ve watched 
my teenage son quickly warm to Snap- 


chat’s videos, and I have become fully 
addicted to Twitter. 

In that spirit. Fast Company released 
a new app this month for iPhone and 
iPad users that presents our content in 
a whole new way. The app combines 
real-time news feeds from our web 
properties— fastcompany.com, 
fastcocreate.com, fastcodesign.com, 
and fastcoexist.com— with print maga- 
zine content, plus a “Top Picks” chan- 
nel, with stories selected by our editors. 
Created in partnership with Adobe, the 
app sits apart from traditional maga- 
zine offerings in the App Store (i.e., 
outside of Newsstand), so the content 
is a click or two closer for users than 
our existing (and still ongoing) iPad 
app for the monthly magazine. 


I’m often asked for predictions about the 
future of mobile. The only certainty: The future 
will be different. We believe our new app pro- 
vides a rich experience, and in beta testing 
(to a universe of 700 volunteers) feedback has 
been strongly positive. But we know this is just 
the beginning. The relationship between apps 
and mobile sites is in flux. We need to contin- 
ually iterate on our content, in both form and 
substance, to remain relevant and useful to 
our readers. We need to provide better tools for 
those on Android and other non-iOS devices. 
Even our new app needs additional features 
that aren’t yet feasible on Adobe’s platform. 

What we do know is that no tool or device 
will make up for subpar content. We aim to 
deliver articles you can’t get elsewhere, such 
as this issue’s features on Gap (page 90) and 
Dropbox (page 96)— which provide exclusive 
access to both the CEOs and their strategies— 
and our cover package on Steve Jobs (page 70), 
which challenges the prevailing narrative on 
Apple’s breakthrough success. Anchored by an 
excerpt from Becoming Steve Jobs, a terrific 
new book by executive editor Rick Tetzeli and 
contributing writer Brent Schlender, the pack- 
age explains how step-by-step development 
has been critical to Apple. As design chief Jony 
Ive puts it, “There are a number of things that 
you have achieved at the end of a project. 
There’s the object, the actual product itself 
And then there’s all that you learned [in creat- 
ing that product]. What you learned is as tan- 
gible as the product but much more valuable, 
because that’s your future.” 

We certainly learned a ton creating our 
new app. Please try it out. We’d like to get your 
input as we continue evolving our mobile 
future. Looking ahead is what makes working 
in this business so dynamic— and hopefully 
what makes reading about the companies and 
people we cover so engaging. 



editor@fastcompany.com 
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To many physician-researchers and scientists, finding a way to get the body’s immune system to attack cancer ceiis 
is a momentous achievement. And Dana-Farber researchers heiped make it happen. We found that some cancer 
ceiis eiude the body’s immune defenses by cioaking themseives in the proteins PD-L1 and PD-L2. This discovery ied 
to the deveiopment of severai immunotherapies that are aiready demonstrating promising resuits and better quaiity 
of iife for some peopie with deadiy cancers, in fact, the new therapies have improved outcomes for many patients 
with advanced metastatic meianoma, kidney cancer, Hodgkin iymphoma, biadder cancer, stage iV iung cancer, and 
more. And the sky is the iimit. 


Videos, whitepapers and more at DiscoverCareBelieve.org/PD-1. 



DANA-FARBER 

CANCER INSTITUTE 



Discover. Care. Believe. 


HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 
TCACHINC HOSPITAL 


© 2015 Dana-Farber Cancer Institute 
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fasT coMPaHY app 

FOR IPHONE aNDIPaO 



A highly curated way to view content from our wehsites and magazine in one elegant experience. 

Download it now at fastcompany.com/iOSapp 
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MOST CREATIVE PEOPLE 

Catching up with MCP alumni 


State If hBlKSS 


Charles Rivkin 
MCP 2009 


Then 

President and CEO, 
Wildbrain Media 

Now 

Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic and 
Business Affairs 


His father was a U.S. 
ambassador, but as a kid, 
Charles Rivkin thought that 
career path was an “impos- 
sible dream— like wanting 
to coach the Yankees ” So 
he went into finance in- 
stead, then moved into the 
entertainment business, 
rising to CEO of the Jim 
Henson Co. in 2000. When 
he appeared on our 2009 
MCP list, Rivkin was the 
president and CEO of 
Wildbrain, the company 
behind Nickelodeon’s 
toddler-world phenomenon 
Yo Gahha Gahha! 

But government was 
the family business, and 


Rivkin never lost interest 
in public service. He was 
a major fundraiser for 
Barack Obama’s 2008 
campaign, and in 2009 the 
president rewarded him 
with the ambassadorship 
to Erance and Monaco. 

After a successful run in 
Paris, he was named assis- 
tant secretary of state for 
economic and business 
affairs in 2014, part of a 
push by John Kerry to bring 
more business leaders into 
the state department. 

Rivkin’s current respon- 
sibilities include managing 
international trade and 
implementing economic 
sanctions against the likes 
of Russia and Iran. (He also 
started the state depart- 
ment’s first podcast.) His 
overall goals— grow the 
economy, generate jobs— 
aren’t so different from a 
CEO’s, even if the challenges 
are new. “Leading large 
bureaucracies is fun, but 
different from anything I’ve 
experienced in the private 
sector,” he says. “It’s about 
how you engage.” 

—Lauren Schwartzberg 



Best development of the past six year^ President Obama’s leadership. "Obamacare will 


HOW HE STAYS PRODUCTIVE 


be a lasting legacy.” Worst development Terrorism, intolerance, "ethnic and religious 


enmity,” and climate change. "We’re living in a very complex world.” Limited time only 


As a political appointee, his current position will likely expire with the arrival of a new 


Communicate regularly 

"When I was in Paris, I was the first 
ambassador to have town hall meetings 
with every member of the embassy." 


administration, a state of affairs that has proved to be freeing. "I’m not interested in getting 


promoted. My focus is simply on making things better.” 


Advice from a master 


"Jim Henson 


used to always say that media, if used properly, could be an enormous source of good in 


the world. I think that goes even more for government.” 


Like, really communicate 

'It's amazing when you go into a 
meeting and explain to people that 
there really aren't any bad ideas. I've 
been very impressed by the creativity 
that our foreign service officers are 
capable of exhibiting." 
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Starting At: 


Businesses of all kinds can lower costs and improve productivity with the 2015 Mercedes-Benz 
Sprinter. The Sprinter’s standard turbo diesel engine delivers up to 18%' greater fuel efficiency 
while newly extended 20,000-mile service intervals' can help lower your total cost of ownership. 
And, to protect your business, new standard Crosswind Assist^ can keep your vehicle on course 
in strong winds. Accelerate your business with the commercial vehicle Edmunds calls, “The best 
full-size van for cargo and passenger purposes.” To learn more, visit mbsprinterusa.com. 


© 2014 Mercedes-Benz USA, LLC 


*Excludes all options, taxes, title, registration, transportation charge and dealer prep fee. Options shown. 
Not all options are available in the U.S. 

1 . Fuel savings estimate of up to 18% according to FTP75 testing of engine OM651 (4-Cylinder) versus 
MY13 OM642 (V6). Individual mileage will vary, based on factors including vehicle load, driving style, road 
conditions and fuel quality. 2. Driver is responsible for monitoring fluid levels and tire pressure between 
service visits. 3. Crosswind Assist engages automatically when sensing dangerous wind gusts at highway 
speeds exceeding 50 mph. Performance is limited by wind severity and available traction, which snow, ice 
and other conditions can affect. Always drive carefully, consistent with conditions. 


Mercedes-Benz 

Vans. Bom to run. 


MOST INNOVATIVE COMPANIES 

Catching up with MIC alumni 


nerenMNiil 
take sue Mp 


Nasty Gal 

With her online cloth- 
ing retailer, Nasty 
Gal, Sophia Amoruso 
tapped into a young, 
female demographic 
that adored her prod- 
ucts and message 
of empowerment. 

But in January, less 
than a year after tell- 
ing Fast Company 
that her startup 
was "leagues behind 
where it should be"— 
and publishing a book 
of business lessons 
entitled #GirtBoss— 
Amoruso announced 
she'd be stepping 
down as the retailer's 
CEO and assuming a 
more creative role in 
its branding efforts. 


Milestones: Nasty Gal 
opened its first brick- 
and-mortar location, in 
L.A., last fall. Under new 
CEO Sheree Waterson, 
a Santa Monica location 
will launch this spring. 
Challenges: The com- 
pany’s growth has 
reportedly slowed since 
revenue hit $100 million 
in 2012, leaving inves- 
tors concerned and 10% 
of Nasty Gal employees 
without jobs. 

Buzz: 

PART OF BEING A 
OGIRLBQSSfAND 
JUST A DECENT HUMAN 
BEING) IS ABOUT 
PLAYING TO YOUR 
STRENGTHS." 

—Sophia Amoruso, in her 
resignation announcement on 
the Nasty Cal blog 


Sproxil 

Milestones: Sproxil, 
whose technology weeds 
out fake drugs in develop- 
ing countries, partnered 
with Malaria No More in 
January to allow the not- 
for-profit to mine its data 
to track outbreaks. 
Challenges: Sproxifs data 
risks dilution. Many peo- 
ple take antimalarial 
drugs only to learn that 
they don’t have malaria. 
Buzz: ^ 



Sproxil 
CEO Ashifi 
Cogo 



NBA 

HEIeston»! The NBA part- 
nered with Samsung in 
Fbbruary to allow distant 
fans to catch 360-degree 
views of basketball games 
using the electronics 
giant’s new Oculus Rift- 
supported Gear Virtual 
Reality headset. 
Challenges: For now, VR 
users will only be able to 
watch games after they’ve 
been played. 

Buzz: ^ 



WHEN THE DAY 
COMES THAT A BILLION 
PEOPLE FROM CHINA 
CAN FEEL LIKE THEY'RE 
ATTENDING A HOUSTON 
ROCKETS GAME 
COURTSIDE, THAT'S 
THE HOLY GRAIL. " 

—Jeff Marsilio, VP, global 
media distribution at the NBA 


Uber 

Milestones: In January, 
riding on a $40 billion 
valuation high, CEO Travis 
Kalanick promised to 
create 50,000 jobs and 
take 400,000 vehicles off 
the road in Europe. 
Challenges: Uber was 
ordered to halt operations 
in South Carolina and 
Madrid; Kalanick was in- 
dicted in South Korea for 
providing illegal rides. 
Buzz: ^ 
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Illustration by Aled Lewis; Celine Grouard (Cogo) 





To succeed in business, you need tc push the houndaries, 
explore new posstbilfttee and seek growth wherever it leads 
you. Of course it helps to have someone who can show you 
the way. 


That's why so many companies rely on HSBC for their global 
trade and receivables financing needs. Vifith a presence 
that covers over 97% of globel trade, HSBC has the global 
reach to help you identify and seiie newopportonitles. And 
Our local experbse can help facilitaite both sides of every 
trading transaction. 


Unrted States peraorts {indjding enthiaa) are audject to U.S. taxation On iheir wortdwlde InDome and may be aub|ect to tax and other filing 
obligations with respect to their U.S. and non-U. S. accounts. U.S. persons end entities should consult a tax advisor for more ir^matiorr. 
Trade and supply ctrain transactions may be subject to credit approval. Other restrictions, including specific country regulations may apply. 
Foreign currency exchange rates may apply to oenain trade tranaactions. MSGC Sank U^. N.A. Member FDIC, Equal Credit Opportunity 
Lender. Copyiighit 2D15 ALL RIGHTS RESERVED. 




$«e how we can help your bueiness at 

us.hsbe.eom/globaltFaile 


HSBC 


EVEN THE MOST 
EXPERIENCED EXPLORER 
NEEDSAGUIDL 


THERECOMMENDER 



“Beautiful 
Dreamers is 
a wonderful, 
magical 
environment 
with beautiful 
and eclectic 
fashion, jew- 
elry, and home 
wares. I want 
my whole 
world to look 
like this store.” 


Pamela Love 

Designer; Fast Company 
Most Creative People 




ISIS 




"I am really Inspired 
by these essential 
oils from Muji, like 
Lavender or Refresh, 
a blend of citrus 
and eucalyptus." 


Nova Covington 

CEO, Goddess Carden Organics 




"When people ask me 
about what it takes to start 
a company, I refer them to 
the documentary Sriracha 
because it exhibits dedica- 
tion, pride, passion, joy, and 
creativity." 

Iqram Magdon-lsmail 

Cofounder, Venmo 


What music are you listening to? 


o 

East Jerusalem 
West Jerusalem 

BY DAVID BROZA 

Broza brings to- 
gether both Israeli 
and Palestinian 
musicians, most 
likely at great per- 
sonal risk. The music 
is transporting and 
helps you imagine 
a peaceful bridging 
of that divide." 

Susan Margolin 

President, Docurama 




o 

"When Venmo was getting off 
the ground, we would go to 

Wildlife Control concerts on 
the Lower East Side, and their 
music kept us goin’ on and on 
and on.” 

Iqram Magdon-lsmail 

Venmo 



"The dynamic float 
table by RockPaper- 
Robot responds to 
the forces you apply 
to it without losing its 
functionality." 
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WIDEN YOUR TURKISH 
WORLD AIRLINES 


STAB. ALUANeE Ml 


The Recommender 



"You know how you always 
have the best ideas in the 
shower? AquaNotes are 
a way to capture those 
brilliant thoughts." 

Paula Rizzo 

Producer and author, 

Listful Thinking 



"I’m trying to cut out coffee. 
Yogi Tea— specifically Va- 
nilla Spice Perfect Energy- 
gives me the energy I need 
when I’ve had a late night." 

Brit Fitzpatrick 

Founder and CEO, Mentor Me 



"Ghostly, an indie 
record label from 
Detroit, has one of 
the best selections 
of online goods any- 
where, from band 
T-shirts to collabor- 
ations with brands 
like Warby Parker.’’ 

Ed Aten 

CEO, Merchbar 



What's your 
favorite device? 
Leica M camera 

“It’s an old-school, 
completely man- 
ual focus camera. 
Unlike with a cell 
phone, just snap- 
ping away will 
produce nothing 
but blurred pic- 
tures. When I have 
my camera on 
me, I am so much 
more conscious 
of the beautiful 
everyday details 
around me.” 

Jason Wilson 

Principal designer, 

Pinterest; Fast Company 
Most Creative People 


Can you recommend a snack? 
Newsom's ham 



"We’ve been using Newsom’s country hams for 
10 years. Cured and smoked, then aged for over 
a year, the hams are salty, funky, and moody. So 
delicious, you’ll want to use every scrap of them.’’ 

George Weld 

Chef and owner. Egg, Brooklyn 

SPRING PEAS WlfH COUNTRY HAM 

From Breakfast: Recipes to Wake Up For, by George Weld and Evan Flanczor 

1 Tbsp Fat or oil 

2Tbsp Minced Newsom's ham 

1 cups Sugar snap peas in their shells, trimmed 

Kosher salt 

Black pepper 


INSTRUCTIONS 

• Heat the fat in a saute pan 
over medium heat. Add 
Newsom’s ham and cook 
gently until the fat is 
translucent and the ham 
has just started to crisp at 
the edges, about 3 minutes. 
Add peas and toss to coat 
with fat. 

• Cook over medium heat until 
the peas are bright green but 
still have a little crunch, about 
3 minutes more. Season to 
taste with salt and pepper. 
Remove from heat and serve. 
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Off-the-Wall Innovation. 
Off-the-Charts Efficiency. 



cor 

Tho roorr d 4 an-ianof homo 


Introducing the Cdr” Thermostat: A Smart Thermostat That Lives Up to the Name. 

From the people who invented modern air conditioning comes an easy-to-use and 
efficient Wi-Fi® thermostat that puts access to your heating and cooling system right 
in the palm of your hand. In addition to its convenient wireless connectivity, the 
programmable and highly adaptable Cor thermostat can save you an average of 20% 
on heating and cooling costs with its intuitive software and helpful energy-use reports*. 
The Cor thermostat, exclusively from your local Carrier® expert. 



turn to the 


expert^^^^ 


For all your cooling and heating needs, visit carrier.com or call 1-800-CARRIER. 

©Carrier Corporation 2/2015. Wi-Fi® is a registered trademark of the Wi-Fi Alliance Corporation. 

‘Based on a 2012 third-party study comparing Carrier® Cor™ technology to the estimated cost of a non-programmable thermostat set to 72° F at all times. 




Whenever your day has In store for you. start it off with Edge* Shave get. 
It creates a layer of lubricating molecutes that helps your razor 
I give you o close shave with less irritation. 


m^READYFOR? 




GET 

YOUR 

EDGE' 




In our fast-changing, startup- 
crazed economy, it can seem like 
only the newest companies have 
the agility to thrive. But entrepre- 
neurship can propel businesses of 
all sizes and ages— look no furtljiel' 
than Apple, which almost founj 
dered in the late '90s before Sfcve 
Jobs resurrected it to be the nnost 
valuable company in the world. So 
what are the other biggest turn- 
arounds, and what can we learn 
from them? As part of our 20th 
anniversary (Fast Company's first 
issue was in November 1995), 
we've selected the top comebacks 
of the past two decades. )pu 
already know that Apple's oITtop-^ 
Turn the page to see the rest of 
the list, including some surprises. 


Illustrations by Rami Niemi 
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Next 


1 1 General Motors 

Once the world's most 
revered automaker, CM 
faced disaster in the late 
2000s, when it filed for 
bankruptcy and laid off 
tens of thousands of 
workers. Which makes it 
all the more extraordi- 
nary that just a year after 
the federal govern- 
ment's bailout plan 
earned it the sarcastic 
nickname "Government 
Motors," the company 
roared back to profitabil- 
ity. After trimming costs 
and killing its struggling 
Pontiac, Saturn, and 
Hummer divisions, CM 
went public again, raising 
roughly $20 billion. By 
the end of 2013, the 
government had sold off 
the last of its CM shares, 
capping a remarkable 
turnaround that saved an 
estimated 1.2 million jobs. 


2 1 Marvel 

As the home of Spider- 
Man, Captain America, 
and other iconic charac- 
ters, Marvel has long 
been the comic-book 
world's biggest player. 
But in the mid-1990s the 
comics market crashed. 
Marvel went broke, and 
there was no super- 
power strong enough 
to stave off bankruptcy. 
But fear not! After 
restructuring, our hero 
changed its approach, 
focusing on movies 
rather than paper and 
ink. Today, Iron Man, the 
Avengers, Spider-Man, 
and X-Men are all billion- 
dollar franchises, and 
the company's master 
plan— to connect many 
of its characters in 
a single cinematic 
universe— has turned it 
into one of pop culture's 
most powerful brands. 


3 ! Delta 

After evolving from a 
fleet of crop-dusting 
biplanes into one of 
the nation's biggest 
airlines. Delta was in 
trouble by the mid- 
2000s. Squeezed 
by higher fuel prices 
and disrupters like 
JetBlue and Southwest, 
it was forced to file for 
bankruptcy. But after 
renegotiating union 
contracts and expand- 
ing its fleet with used 
planes instead of costly 
new ones, among 
other things. Delta 
once again took flight. 
In 2013, 120.4 million 
passengers boarded 
Delta planes— more 
than any other airline. 



IISTBHBICKS 

Sometimes too much success can mean trouble. In the 2000s Starbucks overexpanded, 
diluting profits and damaging the brand (not every corner needs a Starbucks). By late 2008 
net income had fallen dramatically, cutting the stock price in half. A look at how Starbucks 
CEO Howard Schultz turned things around: 



1. Cut the losses 

Schultz decided to shut 
down 900 underper- 
forming stores, which 
reduced staffing and 
leasing costs. That also 
allowed him to invest 
more in the Starbucks 
outlets that had been 
working the best. 



2. Fix the experience 

In 2008, Schultz closed 
all 7,100 U.S. Starbucks 
stores for three hours to 
retrain baristas in the art 
of pulling espresso. He 
did away with automatic 
machines and introduced 
a retooled house coffee. 
Pike Place. 



3. Be more welcoming 

Encouraging customers 
to take a seat, Schultz 
introduced free Wi-Fi at 
all Starbucks locations in 
2010. In 2014, stores be- 
gan upgrades to wireless 
Powermat charging sta- 
tions for mobile devices. 
No more plug hunting! 






SIOLDSriCE 

Once just a crusty old bottle in your 
dad’s bathroom. Old Spice— with 
Wieden+ Kennedy— created a market- 
ing juggernaut that propelled it to the 
top of its category Some ads that 
made Old Spice new again: 


"Painted Experience" (2007) 

The first hint of its bracing new direc- 
tion was this spot with Bruce Campbell, 
who spouts incomprehensible advice in 
front of a seemingly endless painting. 


"The Man Your Man Could Smell 
Like" (2010) 

The brand went viral with this ad, in 
which "Old Spice Guy" Isaiah Mustafa 
confidently purrs, "Hello, ladies." 


"Internet Responses" (2010) 

A triumph of real-time marketing in 
which people tweeted questions to 
Mustafa, who then went on a two-day 
YouTube answer extravaganza. 


"Odor Blockers" (2010) 

This bonkers clip, directed by Tim 
Heidecker and Eric Wareheim, sparked 
a long-running series of popular, 
completely over-the-top ads. 
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Imagine 
400,000 
thinkers and 
tinkerers 
working for 
your startup. 


UPS for small business. Just because you re new doesn t 
mean you have to be small. We've got the tools, technology, 
and a veritable army of experts ready to roll up their sleeves 
to help you with everything you need. Whether it's helping 
you get your product to market as quickly as possible or setting 
you up with online tools to make it all run smoothly, we're here 
for whatever your business needs. From figuring it out to getting 
it done, we're here to help, ups.com/solvers 


ups united problem solvers"* 


Copyright ©2015 United Parcel Service of America, Inc' 


Next 


6 1 J.Crew 

The preppy retailer lost 
its pep in the late 1990s, 
and from 1998 until 
2003, three CEOs cycled 
through the fading 
brand. Then Mickey 
Drexler and Jenna Lyons 
came along. In 2003, 
Drexler— recently fired 
as CEO of Gap Inc.- 
invested $10 million of 
his personal cash into 
J.Crew in return for a 
22% stake and the CEO 
title. Soon after he 
arrived he discovered 
Lyons, who had quietly 
been working in the 
design department for 
13 years. She soon 
became the company's 
driving creative force, 
crafting a more upscale 
product that was equal 
parts catwalk and 
Nantucket. It was a hit: 
During Drexler's first 
five years at J.Crew, 
revenues leaped 107%. 

7 1 CBS 

With a prime-time 
lineup full of snoozy 
grandparent bait like 
Murder, She Wrote and 
Dr. Quinn, Medicine 
Woman, the Tiffany 
Network sank to last 
place in the mid-1990s. 
That changed after CBS 
hired Leslie Moonves 
away from Warner Bros. 
TV, where he'd green- 
lighted such shows as 
the zeitgeist-defining 
Friends. The Moonves 
era has produced a 
slew of huge hits— CS/, 
Survivor, Two and a 
Half Men, The Big Bang 
Theory— and CBS is 
now the nation's most- 
watched network. 



SiriBSTBLUERIBBIN 


Launched in the 19th century, iconic Milwaukee 
beer PBR reached peak popularity in the 8-track 
era. But by the late 1990s, the brew had gone 
flat. Here’s how it came back: 


1. Think 
younger 

In 2001, with 
sales hitting 
an all-time 
low, the com- 
pany brought 
in Benetton 
exec Brian 
Kovalchuk as 
CEO and Neal 
Stewart as 
brand man- 
ager. Stewart 
was just 27 
at the time. 


2. Do your 
research 

One of the few 
places where 
sales were up 
was the hipster 
hub of Port- 
land, Oregon. 
Young people 
embraced the 
brand due to 
its no-frills 
image, lack of 
cheesy adver- 
tising, and 
affordability. 


3. Market it 
smartiy 

PBR spon- 
sored cool 
events like 
gallery open- 
ings rather 
than buy 
traditional 
ads. Since 
2001, national 
sales have 
increased 
by 165%. 



■ 
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9 1 Nintendo 

Remember the 
GameCube? Nin- 
tendo dominated 
the video-game 
world in the '80s 
and '90s with 
products like the 
Game Boy, but in 
the early 2000s 
Sony and Micro- 
soft launched the 
PS2 and Xbox, 
and Nintendo's 
response— an 
underpowered 
purple box that 
screamed "me-too 
product"— was a 
flop. Then Nin- 
tendo embraced 
its individuality 
with the DS, 

DS Lite, and Wii, 
each of which 
would go on to sell 
around 100 million 
units worldwide. 
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Ambition 
knows no 
time zone 




UPS for imports and exports. You're not about to 
let a little geography get in the way of growing your 
business. Neither are we. We'll help you with everything 
from choosing the right services to filling out the international 
forms you need. With a powerful network of nearly 80,000 
employees outside the US and serving more than 220 countries 
and territories, a world of opportunity awaits. From figuring it 
out to getting it done, we're here to help, ups.com/solvers 

ups united problem solvers" 



Copyright ©2015 United Parcel Service of America, Inc. 





Next 






lOICINVERSE 

It ruled the athletic market from 
its founding at the beginning of 
the 20th century until the 1970s, 
but then Nike and Adidas mus- 
cled their way in and Converse 
faded, filing for bankruptcy in 
2001. How it rebounded: 


2005 : The shoe company expands 
a previous partnership with John 
Varvatos to create a clothing line, 
capitalizing on Converse's associa- 
tion with cool musicians. 


2011 : Converse builds on its new 
reputation as a fashion and life- 
style brand with hip initiatives like 
Rubber Tracks, a recording studio 
for emerging artists in Brooklyn. 


2014 : The company sues 32 com- 
petitors, including Ralph Lauren, 
for allegedly producing knockoffs. 
Annual revenues hit $1.7 billion, 
up from $205 million in 2003. 


2003 : Nike buys Converse and 
implements a counterintuitive 
plan: Make the brand less about 
sports and more about style. 



lllNetflix 

The announcement 
went out in the summer 
of 2011: "We will no lon- 
ger offer a plan that 
includes both unlimited 
streaming and DVDs by 
mail.” Subscribers would 
have to join two sepa- 
rate services— one 
of them ludicrously 
dubbed Qwikster— and 
pay $16 a month instead 
of $10. The ensuing 
backlash and exodus 
stunned investors; more 
than 800,000 custom- 
ers fled Netflix in a sin- 
gle quarter, sending its 
stock plunging from 
$300 a share to around 
$65 by year's end. Net- 
flix quickly scrapped 
Qwikster and apolo- 
gized, but the company 
only truly recovered 
from the gaffe with 
original series such as 
House of Cards, which 
launched in 2013. Soon 
profit was skyrocketing, 
stock hit $400 per 
share, and Amazon and 
Hulu were working 
furiously to catch up. 

12 1 Disney 
Animation 

Disney may be the best- 
known name in chil- 
dren's entertainment, 
but its once-revered 
animation division 
began the 21st century 
in a major slump. After 
'90s successes such 
as The Lion King, the 
studio started churning 
out duds like Hercuies 
and Fantasia 2000. 

The result was a major 
downsizing in the 
early 2000s. But after 
Disney acquired Pixar in 
2006 and Ed Catmull 
and John Lasseter took 
charge, the studio 
roared back with 
hits like Tangied and 
last year's world- 
dominating Frozen. 


13 1 Burberry 

Nobody expected the 
fusty Burberry to sur- 
vive the storms of the 
modern fashion market- 
place. Credit two Ameri- 
can executives with 
reviving the British 
brand: Rose Marie Bravo 
and Angela Ahrendts 
(who now runs Apple's 
retail division). As CEO 
from 1997 to 2005, 

Bravo brought in 
designer Christopher 
Bailey. He and Bravo's 
successor, Ahrendts, 
took the turnaround 
from there, deftly 
blending updates of 
the old (that traditional 
trench coat, that famil- 
iar check) with an 
embrace of the new 
(social media, aggres- 
sive China strategy). 

That led to an unprece- 
dented resurrection, 
record financial results, 
and acclaim for a fashion 
house that's once again 
a luxury trendsetter. 


14 1 Lego a 

"Everything is 
awesome?" Not for 
the toymaker in 
the 1990s, when 
Lego was suffering 
due to the rise of 
video games and 
other competition. 
In 1998, the com- 
pany lost money 
for the first time. 
Then Jorgen Vig 
Knudstorp stepped 
in as CEO in 2004, 
and things started 
to snap into place. 
Knudstorp cut 
costs and intro- 
duced soon-to-be- 
popular Lego lines 
like Ninjago. It 
worked: By 2013 
Lego was the 
world’s most profit- 
able toymaker. 
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From figuring it out to 
ettine it done, were here to 




Bring us your problems. Your challenges. Your just about anything. Because we're not just in 
the shipping business, we're in the problem solving business. It doesn't matter if you're a big 
company or you're just you, we'll help make it happen. We're 400,000 people around the world 
serving more than 220 countries and territories, ready to roll up our sleeves and get to work. 
So bring us your ideas, your questions, your boldest business plans yet. ups.com/solvers 



ups united problem solvers" 
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Next 


15 1 Target 

It used to be just 
another big-box value 
store, but in the 2000s 
Target rethought its 
image, luring higher-end 
customers with surpris- 
ing partnerships (Isaac 
Mizrahi, Missoni, Lilly 
Pulitzer) and slick 
marketing. That new 
strategy— matched with 
a rapid expansion- 
transformed Target into 
Tar-zhay: a mass-appeal 
retailer that could 
deliver everyday needs 
in style. By 2005, Target 
had reached $50 billion 
in annual sales. 




I6ITIENENEN6LANIP1TII0TS 

In the late ’80s and early ’90s, the Pats were a bad team with a 
stadium in bankruptcy. Here’s how owner Robert Kraft— who 
purchased the team in 1994 for $172 million— turned them into 
four-time Super Bowl winners worth an estimated $2.6 billion: 


1. Look forward 

When Kraft 
bought the Pats, 
he realized there 
could be a big 
payoff if he up- 
graded the team's 
aging home base. 
The $325 million 
Gillette Stadium 
opened in 2002, 
and since then 
every game has 
sold out. 


2. Hire smart 

In 2000, Kraft 
staked his team's 
future on a pair of 
nobodies: coach 
Bill Belichick and 
sixth-round draft 
pick Tom Brady. 

In retrospect, it 
was a stunningly 
savvy move: 
They're now two 
of the league's 
biggest names. 


3. Co bigger 

Kraft opened 
a 1.3 million- 
square-foot retail 
and entertain- 
ment complex 
next to the sta- 
dium. It operates 
all year, not just 
during the sea- 
son. Now the Pats 
are the NFL's sec- 
ond most profit- 
able operation. 


17 1 Lacoste a 

Born on French 
tennis courts in 
the 1930s, this 
powerhouse of 
popped-collar polo 
shirts had faded by 
the early 1990s due 
to general alligator- 
logo fatigue. To 
get young people 
excited about the 
label, Lacoste 
stopped licensing 
its name, no longer 
sold clothes in out- 
lets like Walmart, 
and hired a high- 
fashion creative 
director to reboot 
the brand. It also 
opened well- 
designed boutiques 
and targeted 
women with acces- 
sories like hand- 
bags. That effort 
led to newfound 
fashion-world 
cred and a massive 
sales boost. 


18 1 Lower 
Manhattan 

The 9/11 attacks had 
a profound economic 
impact on New York, 
but by the time One 
World Trade Center 
opened in late 2014, the 
area was once again 
bustling. More than 400 
companies big and small 
have relocated to lower 
Manhattan since 2004. 
Combine that with a 
boom in tourism and it's 
no wonder luxury 
brands such as Saks 
Fifth Avenue, Tiffany 
& Co., and Hermes are 
flocking to the area. 


19 1 Bacon 

With foodies now drool- 
ing over all manner of 
cured-pork products, 
it's easy to forget that 
those greasy strips used 
to just be something 
you ate with your eggs. 
Or maybe not even that: 
In the '80s, animal-fat 
phobia ate into sales by 
as much as 40%. But by 
the early 2000s, bacon 
had its sizzle back. 
Celebrity chefs champi- 
oned it as the ultimate 
flavor booster, and the 
low-carb-diet fad made 
it actually somehow 
seem kind of healthy. 
Bacon mania ensued, 
showing up everywhere 
from burger spots 
(Wendy's Baconator) to 
bars (bacon vodka, any- 
one?). That's part of the 
reason pork sales in the 
food-service industry 
outpaced all other 
meats between 2001 
and 2013, and sales 
were up another 11% in 
2014, making bacon a 
$6 billion business. 


Contributors: Jeff Beer, 

Joe Berkowitz, John Brownlee, 
Austin Carr, Jeff Chu, Jason Feifer, 
Jillian Goodman, J.J. McCorvey, 
Evie Nagy, Nikita Richardson, 
Danielle Sacks, Lauren 
Schwartzberg, Mark Wilson 
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Next 


CREATIVE 

CONVERSATION 


Bjork 

Singer, songwriter, producer 


'llllKllKhlliillll(li,irHkMII? 

I realy Ike ti celakorate wHk people' 


HER LAST ALBUM WAS AVAILABLE AS AN 
APR. HER NEW VIDEO WAS MADE FOR OCULUS 
RIFT. ICELANDIC VISIONARY BJORK LOVES 
TECHNOLOGY, BUT MOSTLY SHE CONSIDERS 
HERSELF A WARRIOR FOR SOUND. 


Interview 
by Rob Brunner 



Your new album, Vulnicura, is an account of breaking 
up with your longtime partner. How does working on 
such emotional material affect your process? 

* This has probably been the most impulsive album Tve 
done. I just had to listen to my gut, what felt right. What 
threw me a lot was just how difficult it was. Every time I 
would want to skip it and just do a disco album I [couldn’t], 
because it was this big lump of songs I just had to deal with. 
Most people who go through a period of grief, it’s a process. 
It’s like chapters in a book: You do the first chapter and then 
you have to do the next chapter. In that sense it was a pro- 
cess that I wasn’t in control of 

Speaking of not being in control, the album leaked two 
months ahead of schedule, forcing you to release it early. 
That must have been particularly upsetting. 

• At that point I had had two years of things happening to 
me that I didn’t want to happen to me, so my Buddhist 
muscle had been well exercised. “Okay, another thing has 
happened to me that I didn’t want to happen to me! I have 
no choice but to deal with it.” So in a strange way it was in 
the spirit of the album in that you don’t have a choice. And 


I was dying to get this album out and over and done with. So 
I think in a way it was a strange kind of blessing. 

Vulnicura is not currently available on Spotify. Why not? 

• We’re all making it up as it goes, to be honest. I would like 
to say there’s some master plan going on [with the album 
release], but there isn’t. But a few months ago I emailed my 
manager and said, “Guess what? This streaming thing just 
does not feel right. I don’t know why, but it just seems insane.” 

Why is it insane? 

• To work on something for two or three years and then 
just. Oh, here it is for free. It’s not about the money; it’s about 
respect, you know? Respect for the craft and the amount of 
work you put into it. But maybe Netflix is a good model. You 
go first to the cinema and after a while it will come on Netflix. 
Maybe that’s the way to go with streaming. It’s first physical 
and then maybe you can stream it later. 

You have a long history of firuithil artistic collaborations. 
What have you learned about working with other 
people— while keeping your own creative vision intact? 

• You can’t really control it. If it’s fertile, it’s fertile, and if 
it isn’t, it isn’t. It’s similar to friendships. You know in your 
heart of hearts with a new friend if you’d still have something 
to talk about in three weeks or if you’d be bored shitless 
with each other. It’s also important to be truthful with each 
other. Every few weeks you have to check if everybody is 
still up for doing this or not. But I love the handshake, you 
know? I really like to collaborate with people. 
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"It's not about the 
money, it's about 
respect. Respect for 
the craft and the 
amount of work 
you put into it." 



Next 


Creative Conversation 


Your post-Sugarcubes solo career— which began in 1993— 
has closely matched the rise of the modern digital age. 
How has that affected the way you create and also what 
your music sounds like? 

• A lot. It’s kind of funny, because I’m actually not that good 
with technology. Usually people help me out. But I grasp 
pretty quickly the potential of it, even though I don’t end up 
reading the manual myself Technology just gave me so much 
freedom to do things that I couldn’t have done before. When 
the laptop first came out, it gave me a lot of freedom, in that 
I didn’t have to work with a group of musicians. I could be a 
tyrant. [Laughs] I mean, don’t get me wrong: I loved being in 
bands. But you make all these democratic decisions all of 
the time. That is really exciting and healthy when you’re a 
teenager and maybe into your twenties, but when you get a 
bit older you know more what your individuality is as an 
artist. I kind of wanted to discover what is my music. 

Twenty years ago you released the song “The Modern 
Things,” about machines that “multiply and take over” 
the world. Clearly, technology can have a downside too. 

• It’s like anything: It’s how we use it. There was an article 
in an Icelandic newspaper in 1905 or something when the 
telephone came up. They were like, “Oh, now people will 
never speak face to face.” And obviously that never went 
away. There’s always that fear of the tools taking over. You 
have to define the morality of it: Are you going to destroy 
with it or are you going to be creative with it? It’s a choice. 
I’m not saying I always succeed. Definitely not. I’m as guilty 
as anyone of collapsing in front of Netflix after a long week. 
[Laughs] My daughter and I watch Adventure Time a lot. 

Your last album was available as an app, which uses 
your music to teach kids about sound, science, and 
nature. It recently became the first app acquired by New 
York’s Museum of Modern Art. 

• I was really chuffed with how many people got into it. It’s 
now being taught in Scandinavian schools. 

Does this mean you’re getting tired of the old- 
fashioned album? Is that format, which is now more 
than 50 years old, going to disappear? 

• It depends what sort of story you want to tell. I think there’s 
a reason why [albums are] 45 minutes. I don’t think it’s a 
coincidence that movies are the length they are. It’s a certain 
storytelling-by-the-fire, cavemen, DNA instinct that feels 
really natural. But there’s all kinds of music. A lot of the songs 
I listen to, I don’t want to hear them as albums. They’re pop 
songs or whatever. And then there are other ones where I 
want to sit down and listen to a story. 

1 1 1 I I I I I I I M 


“THERE'S ALWAYS THAT FEAR OF THE TOOLS TAKING 
OVER. YOH HAVE TO DEFINE THE MORALITY OF IT: ARE YOH 
GOING TO DESTROY WITH IT OR BE CREATIVE WITH IT?" 


You and director Andrew Thomas Huang recently shot 
a video in Iceland for “Stonemilker” that will be avail- 
able for Oculus Rift. 

* It’s easy to get really intimate [with virtual reality]. It’s 
almost more intimate than real life. It also has this crazy 
panoramic quality. I think it’s really exciting. 


30-SECOND BIO 


Name 

Bjork Gudmundsdottir 

Hometown 

Reykjavik, Iceland 

Big break 

Released her first album- 
featuring a cover of the 
Beatles' "Fool on the Hill” 
(which you can hear on 
YouTube)— at age 11 



Solo career 


Eight studio albums, plus 
the soundtrack to the 2000 
film Dancer in the Dark, 
which she also starred in. 
Has sold more than 20 mil- 
lion albums worldwide 


Can you see releasing an album for Oculcus Rift? Maybe 
people could play along on virtual instruments. 

* Yes and no. Andrew and I have had some conversations. 
When I did the app album, it was all based on touch screens 
and the fact that I knew I could [create a virtual] music school, 
a dream since my childhood. I only did that album because 
I felt like I had content that made sense, that could relate to 
the technology. It can’t just be working with the gadget for 
the sake of the gadget. But also it’s about budgets. You can 
do apps cheaply. Apps was kind of punk, actually. It was like 
starting a punk band again. Filming for Oculus Rift is not. 

Another Oculus Rift video will be shown as part of a 
MoMA retrospective of your career, opening on March 
8. The curator, Klaus Biesenbach, apparently approached 
you 15 years ago, and you said no. 

* I can’t remember. He might have asked me and I just 
thought it was a joke. How do you hang songs on the wall? 

Why say yes now? 

* He kept asking. He wouldn’t give up. He said we could do 
what he called a “midcareer retrospective,” which to me 
sounded hilarious. I mean, I’m very flattered too. I just don’t 
think about my work in that way. I’m usually trying to work 
out how I’m going to do the next thing. What got me interested 
was that MoMA commissioned a new piece. 


Recent collaborators 


Venezuelan electronic 
artist Alejandro Chersi 
(aka Area), who helped 
create Vulnicura's beauti- 
fully desolate beats, and 
L.A. artist and filmmaker 
Andrew Thomas Huang, 
who directed videos for 
the album's "Stonemilker" 
and "Black Lake" 

On joining forces with 
a museum: 

"It's just really complex: 
how the funding works and 
the deadlines and the 
bureaucracy. In the pop 
world, when you do videos 
you can pretty much work 
at your own pace.” 


So it was the chance to do something new, then, not just 
lookback. 

* Yeah, that was the main reason. Also I had a conversation 
with my friend Antony [Hegarty, of Antony and the Johnsons]. 
I was 50-50 about it, and he was like, “Do it for women! Do 
it for sound!” I’ve been feeling like the daughter of my father, 
who is a union leader who fights for the lowest paid in Iceland. 
I became the union leader for sound in a visual environment. 
I don’t know exactly who the MoMA audience is, to be hon- 
est, but I’ve been having an imaginary audience, which is 
sort of the average person who doesn’t listen to music that 
much. She goes on a weekend trip with her family to MoMA 
and discovers sound a little bit, and she thinks. Oh, I actually 
love this. Sound waves going through my body: It feels nice! 
I’m going to listen to some more music. Q 
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MICROSCOPIC ROBOTS 
WILL DELIVER MEDS 
TO PLACES NOTHING 
ELSE CAN REACH. 
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Illustration by Timothy J. Reynolds 


1- The corkscrew 


This swirly robot was 
developed by teams in 
Israel and Germany. Don’t 
be scared: "It’s not like you 
inject them and then they 
move around the whole 
body,” says researcher Alex- 
ander Leshansky. Instead, 
doctors direct the robot via 
an external magnetic field, 
which also provides power. 

What it's good for: 
Agility. With a diameter of 
barely a micron (a human hair 
is 50 to 100 microns), the 
corkscrew is too small to 
navigate the strong current 
of the bloodstream. But its 
size does let it move through 
tiny spaces, like the pores of 
a cell membrane. 


2. The scallop 


Researchers at the Max 
Planck Institute for Intelli- 
gent Systems in Germany 
have developed a device that 
pulls itself along by opening 
and closing two shell-like 
silicone wings. 

What it's good for: 
Power. The 800-micron-wide 
bot keeps moving even in 
thick bodily fluids. It would 
be able to deliver a drug di- 
rectly to the gel-like vitreous 
of the eye, for example— 
a more effective way of 
getting medicine where 
it’s needed. 


3 The cage 


The nickel-coated cage de- 
veloped by researchers in 
South Korea, Hong Kong, and 
Zurich is about 100 microns 
long, and is also powered by 
electromagnetic field. 

What it's good for: 
Cargo. With its large surface 
area, the cage is able to 
transport more drugs than 
other designs, and could 
even possibly transport cells 
to be used for tissue and 
organ regeneration. 


Tiny machines that roam our 
bodies, delivering drugs and 
killing tumors: It sounds like 
science fiction, but someday- 
depending on how long it takes 
devices such as the three seen 
here to reach the market— it’ll 
be just plain science. 


By Ben Schiller 
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EX-FAB EXECUTIVE 
BRADFORD SHELLHAMMER 
NEVER WANTED TO START 
ANOTHER COMPANY— 
WHICH MAKES HIS 
NEW STARTUP, BEZAR, 
SOMETHING OF A SURPRISE. 

By Rebecca Greenfield 

Photographs by Andy Ryan 



Bradford Shellhammer was soul- 
searching on a beach in Rio. It was 
February 2014, and all he knew was 
what he didn’t want to do with his 
life. “I didn’t have dreams of starting 
another e-commerce company,” he 
says. He was too bruised. 

A few months prior, Shellham- 
mer had stepped down as chief 
design officer of Fab, the design- 
obsessed flash-sale site he had 
founded in 2011 along with Jason 
Goldberg, the company’s CEO. Fab 
was a hit early in its run, scooping 
up $336 million in venture capital, 
but it quickly started to experience 
growing pains. To keep up with the 
expectations that come with bundles 
of funding. Fab ballooned from a 
14-person design shop into a 
700-person corporation that looked 
more like a traditional retailer than 
a nimble startup. “Fab would be a 
very powerful business if it didn’t 
have ambitions to be three times as 
large as it is,” an analyst told Fast 
Company in 2013. Instead, it strug- 
gled to find its way. Revenue fell 
short, missing its target by 25% in 



Colorful 

rcharacter 

Former Fab chief 
design director 
Shellhammer 
has built a career 
selling his own 
eclectic taste. 
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2012, and the company is rumored to have lost 
$90 million in 2013. 

After he returned from the beach, Shellhammer 
started a design consultancy, which led to a half- 
time job with his first client— Backcountry, an 
online camping-gear retailer— as its chief design 
officer. It was an odd fit. “I went in there without 
any connection to the outdoor world other than 
I like backpacks,” he says. Backcountry didn’t 
turn Shellhammer into an outdoorsman, but it 
did show him how a profitable e-commerce busi- 
ness operates. It also gave him a chance to mend 
his ego and learn skills beyond curation. 

But Backcountry didn’t satisfy his soul. A few 
months in, Shellhammer started “getting itchy,” 
and soon had an epiphany. “You’re not a one-trick 
pony, Bradford!” the epiphany said. “I am much 
more talented than a guy who can pick color,” 
Shellhammer concluded. “I have a vision of this 
thing that needs to exist in the world.” And “this 
thing,” it turns out, is an e-commerce company. 

Bezar, which launched in mid-March, has 
echoes of Fab, although Shellhammer insists it’s 
different. The site will host digital “pop-up shops” 
where designers, handpicked by Shellhammer 
and a small team, will sell their products in three- 
day bursts. On a given day there will be one shop 
per category: home goods, art, accessories, and 
jewelry, all in the $60 to $100 range to make for 
easy impulse buying. 

What else makes Bezar different? For one, the 
stuff Unlike One Kings Lane and Zulily Bezar won’t 


Room with a view 

Shellhammer's home, 
near New York's Union 
Square, is an expression 
of his sensibility. 


“i DON'T WANT TO 
JOSTOETHEGOYWHO 
iSDOiNGFADAGAiN," 
SHELLHAMMER SAYS. 

sell excess inventory. The site will operate more 
like a traditional retailer in that sense, giving 
wholesale goods a standard marlmp and offering 
exclusives on particular items. Shellhammer 
hesitates to use the words //ash sa/e when describ- 
ing the site, but he does hope that the urgency of 
the three-day time frame will drive users to buy. 

Wearing an emerald button-down and a 
matching scarf that has been shredded to look 
like cooked spaghetti, Shellhammer says that his 
taste has matured. You won’t find “kitsch” items 
on Bezar, such as the hamburger sweatshirts 
and beard beanies that Fab became known for. In 


addition to small designers, 
Shellhammer intends to recruit 
big-name brands to launch and 
sell limited-edition collections 
and collaborations on the site. 
In his wildest dreams, Shell- 
hammer would hope to see 
Bezar evolve into a digital mar- 
ketplace like Etsy, but with a 
stylish and eccentric gate- 
keeper. Its name, an alternative 
spelling of both bizarre and 
bazaar, is a nod to that goal. 

“I don’t want to just be the 
guy who is doing Fab again,” 
Shellhammer says. He wants 
Bezar to be the Fab that never 
was. ‘At its core, we were there 
for these [designers], and at 
the same time giving consum- 
ers an alternative to all the stale 
choices. Fab lost sight of that.” 

Still, he says, “there was a 
great love for Fab, and that did 
help me.” About half of the 
thousand designers already 
signed up to sell products on 
Bezar previously sold on Fab. And more than 10,000 
potential customers signed up for access to the 
site in early January, even though at the time it was 
nothing more than a “Coming Soon” landing page. 

The startup also had no trouble raising money. 
A group of 20 investors and advisers, including 
design guru Yves Behar and five of Fab’s original 
backers, have put in a total of $2.25 million. Shell- 
hammer kept the round small on purpose. “This 
is a lesson I learned: Don’t take more than you 
need,” he says. Shellhammer, who personally 
interviewed the first 300 of Fab’s employees, 
doesn’t see Bezar getting to 20 people in the first 
year. And he’s more than happy with that. 

Today, having laid off 500 of its employees. 
Fab has transformed itself into a manufacturer 
and online retailer of original furniture, called 
Hem. (As this issue was going to press. Fab an- 
nounced that it would sell off its remaining as- 
sets.) “Jason has a different view of how to make 
a business,” Shellhammer says. “I think what he 
is doing is really interesting. I think it’s beautiful. 
It’s not what I would do.” For his part, Goldberg 
says that he’s supportive of Bezar, too. “Bradford 
is an amazing curator and tastemaker,” Goldberg 
said in an emailed statement. “His passion is 
infectious. I’m confident he will be fabulously 
successful with Bezar.” 

Shellhammer insists Bezar and Fab aren’t 
competitors, anyway. “[Jason] is hard-core focused 
on this furniture business,” he says, then pauses. 
“Maybe we can sell it?” 
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INTEL’S CAROLYN DURAN IS SETTING A HUMANITARIAN 
PRECEDENT FOR THE REST OF THE ELECTRONICS INDUSTRY. 


Early last year. Intel 
released the world's first 
microprocessors built 
entirely from conflict-free 
minerals. Carolyn Duran, 
Intel’s supply chain direc- 
tor, explains how she 
achieved the milestone. 


The problem 


For years, government 
commanders and rebel 
militias in the Democratic 
Republic of the Congo 
have earned an estimated 
$185 million annually 
through the illicit trade 
of gold and so-called 3T 
minerals (tin, tantalum, 
and tungsten)— crucial 
elements in consumer elec- 
tronics such as cell phones 
and tablets. The revenue 
has financed a brutal ongo- 
ing conflict resulting in the 
deaths of millions of inno- 
cent people. Intel no longer 
wanted to contribute to 
an economy of suffering. 



The epiphany 


Identifying how conflict 
minerals entered Intel’s 
supply chain would be key 
to eliminating them, Duran 
realized. Smelting plants, 
where raw ore is refined, 
offered a convenient 
place to trace the origin 
of minerals, if only the 
facilities would comply 
with a transparent audit- 
ing process. That would 
take some convincing. 


The execution 


to not only understand 
where the material came 
from, but also that it’s not 
inadvertently or directly 
funding conflict," she says. 


The result 


Over five years, Duran and 
her team visited 91 smelters 
in 21 countries, using Intel’s 
purchasing power to put 
pressure on smelters to do 
the right thing— that is, 
develop and implement an 
auditing system to track 
minerals so corporate buy- 
ers can source responsibly. 
"We ask for due diligence 


Nearly half the world’s 
3T and gold smelters have 
now passed conflict-free 
audits, shrinking the mar- 
ket for illegally traded 
minerals and reducing 
warlords’ profits. Duran 
hopes to be able to declare 
Intel’s entire product line 
conflict-free by 2016, and 
to inspire companies in 
other industries to do the 
same with their metal prod- 
ucts. "This is not a problem 
that Intel or any one com- 
pany can solve on its own," 
she says. "We’re proud to 
be a leader in this area, but 
we’re not in it to be the 
leader; we’re in it to get 
more people engaged." 

Rachel Heller Zaimont 


Steely resolve 

Intel, working with the 
NGO Enough Project, has' 
convinced parts of the 
Jewelry industry to Join 
the conflict-free pledge. 
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REACTION HOUSING WANTS 
TO PROVIDE DISASTER 
RELIEF — BUT FIRST IT HAS 
TO GET HYATT ON BOARD. 

By Sarah Kessler 

Photographs by Ben Sklar 



One side of the Austin headquarters of Reaction 
Housing is utterly unremarkable, a big industrial 
space with a long row of desks and a bunch of 
computers. The other side is a tent city. 

Well, not tents, exactly. Roughly nine feet high 
with sloping roofs and curved skylights, the struc- 
tures are called Exos, and they look more like 
something youd blast off into space with than 
something youd take on a baclcpacking trip. Inside, 
two sets of bunk beds fold down from the walls, 
leaving a person-size aisle clear in the middle. 
The walls themselves are made of a proprietary 


blend of metal and plastic that’s engineered to be 
recyclable. Just barely translucent, they give the 
place a soft, homey glow. 

Reaction Housing founder Michael McDaniel, 
a Mississippi native who would nevertheless look 
just right in a Texas cowboy hat, steps into one of 
the Exos and sets his coffee cup down on the floor. 
“All the bones of this thing are the same as the 
disaster unit,” he says. Except for the blue polka- 
dot wall decoration. “We’re going to have these be 
horizontal stripes,” McDaniel says. 

To be clear: Reaction Housing’s mission is to 
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HEMP 

Hemp is one of nature's most durable and low-impact fibers. It requires little water or fertilizer and needs no 
herbicides or pesticides. Hemp grows quickly and can be replanted and harvested several times a year. Its 
cultivation improves the health of degraded soil and rotates well with food crops. We've used it since 1997. 
Learn more and see all of our hemp products online, patagonia.com/hemp 
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Big Idea 


make temporary shelters for victims of natural 
disasters. But before the Exos help victims, they’ll 
serve as crash pads at a music festival, the result 
of a deal that Reaction made this summer with 
the Hyatt hotel chain. “People were kind of wor- 
ried about music festivalgoers after the show, 
coming back a little tipsy and seeing the dots,” 
McDaniel adds. 

I’m here in Texas to spend the night in a disas- 
ter response unit, but the Hyatt prototype is, if 
anything, even more important than the original 
to the company’s long-term success. That’s be- 
cause, if McDaniel is going to house even a single 
disaster victim, he’s going to have to make a lot 
more deals with companies like Hyatt. 

Like much of the world, McDaniel was appalled 
by what happened in the aftermath of Hurricane 
Katrina in 2005. With available housing all but 
destroyed, about 20,000 people had to spend six 
days on cots in the Louisiana Superdome. The 
stadium had no air conditioning, no showers, too 
few toilets, and too much garbage, all of which 


compounded into what the Los Angeles Times 
called “a sweltering cesspool of human misery.” 

McDaniel, however, was more than appalled. 
Then a graphic designer at Frog, he was moved 
to action. He began sketching ideas for a better 
solution. What he envisioned was a kind of mod- 
ern tepee, something that could be shipped eas- 
ily and was movable by hand, but that would 
provide privacy, security, and enough modern 
conveniences to make it feel at least a little bit 
like home. 

Inspiration arrived in the form of a sleeve of 
Styrofoam coffee cups. McDaniel decided to mimic 
their stackable design, with a rigid one-piece “cup” 
structure and a separate “lid” for the floor that 
could travel separately. According to his measure- 
ments, about 16 of them could fit, stacked, on the 
bed of a single semitrailer. Each unit would be 
light enough for four people to carry together, and 
no tools would be necessary to set it up. After the 
birth of his twin girls in 2007, McDaniel spent 
most of his paternity leave constructing a full-scale 
model Exo in his backyard out of whatever he 


THERE WERE. IT TURNED 
OUT. NO NATURAL BUYERS 
FOR THE EXO. 


Floor to ceiling 

Reaction and Hyatt 
employees move an Exo 
into position. The "lid" 
portion, which forms the 
base, is heavier than the 
"cup," which can be moved 
by only four people. 
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ORGANIC COTTON 

Cotton is a natural fiber, but conventionally grown cotton is one of the dirtiest crops on the planet. Organic cotton 
is farmed without the usual mix of synthetic pesticides, herbicides, defoliants and fertilizers. It uses non-GMO seeds 
and leverages nature-based solutions to manage pests and build healthy soil. WeVe used only organic cotton since 
1996. Learn more and see all of our organic cotton products online, patagonia.com/organiccotton 
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Cabin in the woods 

All Exos have outlets 
for occupants to 
charge their devices, 
and in the future they 
may be outfitted with 
Internet of Things- 
compatible sensors. 



GIMME SHEITER 

FOUR PROTOTYPES THAT NEVER MADE IT INTO 
THE FIELD (AT LEAST NOT YET] 


AbelNook 

What was it? A trailer with adjustable legs 
that could be set on uneven terrain, didn’t 
require any tools to set up, and folded flat 
for shipping. 

Why didn't it work? The cofounders 
are still looking for investors to foot the bill 
for manufacturing. 


could find at the hardware store. It was heavier 
than he wanted it to be, but it was enough, he 
thought, to prove that his idea was viable. 

Oh, boy, was he wrong. 

There were, it turned out, no natural buyers 
for the Exo. Temporary housing is not necessary 
for most disasters. Ifs both more comfortable 
and economical to rely on hotels, churches, and 
schools to house the temporarily homeless; only 
in a Katrina-scale disaster is an Exo-style shelter 
even useful. And then there was the price: While 
McDaniel was targeting nongovernmental orga- 
nizations as potential customers, a single $6,000 
Exo was sometimes more than their entire bud- 
get per disaster. 

Discouraged, McDaniel went to then-Erog 
president Doreen Lorenzo for advice. With her 
help, he settled on a new approach: find enough 
commercial buyers to be able to offset the cost to 
aid organizations. In 2013, McDaniel took a sab- 
batical, and he and his designs went out on the 
road looking for investors. 

By the time Hyatt discovered Reaction Hous- 
ing at a startup competition in 2014, McDaniel 
had secured enough funding to be able to quit 
his job at Erog and devote himself to the new 
company full-time. Hyatt needed an innovative 
idea: Airbnb was making a killing by providing 
housing for big events like the Super Bowl and 
South by Southwest, and Hyatt executives thought 


“IT WAS CORPORATE 
LOVE AT FIRST SIGHT." 
MCOANIELSAYS. 


that if they could add additional rooms on an 
on-demand basis, they might stand a chance at 
competing. “It was corporate love at first sight,” 
McDaniel says. 

Hyatt is starting small. It has purchased 40 
specially designed Exos. They sleep two people 
each and have slightly bigger beds with custom 
mattresses, linens, and robes, and a separate pri- 
vate bathroom. Hyatt also bought 40 standard Exos 
that will be donated to disaster- relief organiza- 
tions. Ifs a Toms-style, buy-one-give-one model. 

It’s 8 a.m., and McDaniel has returned to the 
Reaction Housing work space, armed with a box 
of breakfast tacos. 

“How was your night?” he asks me as I creak 
open the door of my Exo. Truth be told, even with 
solid walls and high ceilings, it did feel like sleep- 
ing in a tent, albeit a very clean tent. More like 
glamping than camping. 

The future of McDaniel’s pods is full of ques- 
tions. How much will it cost to store and transport 
the units? How will Reaction, or Hyatt, arrange 
for electricity and running water? Will Hyatt stick 
around as a customer after the pilot program is 
over? (The company plans to test them out this 
summer; it had to put off an experiment at Coach- 
ella when McDaniel couldn’t manufacture them 
in time.) What other customers might be inter- 
ested? McDaniel believes he can sell to construc- 
tion and gas companies to use as worker housing, 
but he has also fielded inquiries from people 
thinking of Exos as hunting lodges, guesthouses, 
offices, playhouses, and doomsday Armageddon 
shelters. The more commercial clients he lines 
up, the more likely it is that he’ll be able to get his 
Exos into the hands of those they were designed 
for— not-for-profit relief agencies. 

“That’s the irony of it, isn’t it?” McDaniel says, 
grinning. “Capitalism.” Q 


Zipflat 

What was it? A set of collapsible plastic 
walls that could be shipped flat, opened, 
filled with Insulating foam, and used to build 
a house. 

Why didn't it work? At about $100 per 
square foot, "It was too expensive," says 
cofounder Scott Jewett. 


Home20 

What was it? A system developed by a 
team of researchers at the New York Institute 
of Technology to use plastic water and soda 
bottles as durable roofing material. 

Why didn't it work? Aid organizations 
weren’t Interested. Instead, the team Is hop- 
ing to sell to a company like Pepsi or Coca- 
Cola that would want to donate shelter after 
a disaster. 


N.Y.C. Office of Emergency 
Managemenf profofype 

What was it? A multilevel unit that could 
be used In urban communities where there 
Isn’t much space for trailers. 

Why didn't it work? 

Hopes remain high that It will. OEM employ- 
ees have been living In the prototype on a 
rotating basis since last June as part of a 
yearlong trial. After that, the agency plans 
to use the data to create a set of perfor- 
mance specifications that can be used as a 
national model for emergency housing. 
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stuck in traffic. Ideas Still moving forward. 


BrightLink’Pro 

Your whiteboard, reinvented. 

Imagine you could see and write on the whiteboard when youVe not in the meeting room. With 
BrightLink Pro, you can. Collaborate in real-time, whether you're in the room or across the world. 
Keep writing, without stopping to erase; just add digital pages. When the meeting's done, share the 
notes instantly through email or a USB thumb drive, so nobody has to take a picture. BrightLink Pro 
turns any flat surface interactive; you don't need a computer or software to use it. Just turn it on and 
see how easy it is to reinvent your whiteboard. 

EPSON 

EXCEED VOUR VmOH 


Take a product tour now at epson.com/movingforward. Or contact an Epson collaboration 
specialist about introductory offers including our 1st-Time Buyer program. 800-374-7300. 



EPSON is a registered trademark and EPSON Exceed Your Vision is a registered iogomark of Seiko Epson Corporation. 
BrightLink is a registered trademark of Epson America, Inc. Copyright 2014 Epson America, Inc. 
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Street aarls 

CHICAGO JOINS CITIES AROUND 
THE WORLD IN RETHINKING 
THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
PEDESTRIANS AND TRAFFIC. 

By Jessica Leber 

Illustration by Jeremyville 


Common sense says that cars and pedestrians 
should be kept apart. Pretty straightforward. So 
why are so many cities challenging that idea? 
This spring, Chicago will become the latest to do 
so, as engineers break ground on a $3.5 million 
street-improvement project to turn a four-block 
stretch of Argyle Street in the city’s bustling Up- 
town neighborhood into Chicago’s first shared 
street— whether residents are ready for it or not. 

The idea of shared streets harks back to an 
older time, when roadways were a free-for-all 
of pedestrians and horse-drawn vehicles. With 
the rise of the automobile, however, came auto- 
mobile fatalities, and with them the idea of 


separating people into zones: pedestrians on the 
sidewalk and cars on the street. 

When traffic engineer Hans Monderman 
developed the shared-streets idea in the Neth- 
erlands more than 30 years ago, he was going 
against generations of formal street-design wis- 
dom. Removing signs and signals, he thought, 
would require both drivers and pedestrians to 
pay more attention to their environment; in 
Monderman’s initial pilot, vehicle speeds dimin- 
ished by 40% on average as a result. 

“In the traditional system, you see the light is 
green and then you go, because you trust the sys- 
tem,” explains Pieter de Haan, a psychologist at 
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For the most critical questions. 

No matter how complex your business questions, we have the 
capabilities and experience to deliver the answers you need to 
move forward. As the world's largest consulting firm, we can 
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www.deloitte.com/answers 
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Fast Cities 


"NAYSAYERS SAID. PEOPLE ARE GOING TO GET HIT,' " SAYS PATRICK 

ODNGHOE. A PRGJECT MANAGER WITH SEATTLE'S PARKS AND 
RECREATION DEPARTMENT. "WELL. IT JUST HASN'T HAPPENED." 


the University of Applied Sciences in the Neth- 
erlands. You gun the engine and don’t even notice 
the little kid getting away from his mother and 
running into the street. “Shared space creates a 
little bit of confusion, which forces you to com- 
municate with others.” 

Not surprisingly, many people— including 
the elderly and the blind— balk at the idea of 
shared streets. And indeed, nobody is advocat- 
ing for total chaos. The Argyle Street plan, for 
instance, uses landscaping and different paver 
types to delineate areas for pedestrians, bikers, 
and drivers. Additional “warning pavers” pro- 
vide tactile information to the blind, using dif- 
ferent textures to indicate where pedestrian 
areas end and vehicle traffic begins. Small, 
regularly spaced pillars enforce gentle restric- 
tions on both people and cars. 

“Naysayers said, ‘People are going to get hit,’ ” 
says Patrick Donohue, a project manager with 
Seattle’s Parks and Recreation department, which 
oversaw a shared-street project in that city’s Bell 


Street Park last year. “Well, it just hasn’t hap- 
pened.” In Ashford, England, for instance, the 
number of traffic accidents in which a person 
was injured actually dropped by 50% in the three 
years after a shared space was built in 2008. 

Today there are at least a hundred shared- 
streets projects in Europe and a handful in the 
U.S., including London’s Exhibition Road and 
Seattle’s Bell Street. Of course, shared spaces are 
intended for villages, or urban areas where there 
are plenty of businesses and foot and bicycle 


traffic. A 55 mph interstate highway doesn’t have 
the same issues. 

Advocates for more livable cities are eager for 
the idea to spread more widely to street designers 
in the U.S. Done right, shared streets may help 
create a lively urban environment. Ethan Kent, 
senior vice president of the Project for Public 
Spaces, says, “It’s about: How do we create these 
destination streets that are about social and eco- 
nomic development first, that work because they’re 
also safer?” o 


FOURWHEEIS 
MEETIWO lEGS 


HOW ARCHITECTS AT SEATTLE 
FIRMS HEWITT AND SVROESIGN 
REIMAGINED BELL STREET 


1 . The roadway was raised 
to the same level as the 
sidewalk, so that people and 
cars share the same surface. 

2 . The pavement was scored 
at an angle relative to the 
surrounding buildings to 
encourage "diverse move- 
ments" across the street. 

3 . Varying the width of the 
roadway encourages pedes- 
trians to gather and linger in 
"eddies" protected from 
traffic. 

4 . The roadway was sub- 
stantially narrowed to open 
up more room for plants 
and pedestrians. 

5 . Textured surfaces 
provide guidance to the 
visually impaired. 
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SIEMENS 


Brewed wil^tne most X 
advanced digital technology. 


Companies like Schlafly Beer rely on Siemens hardware 
and software to reinvent manufacturing. 






X i: 




A new era of manufacturing has dawned, one where 
manufacturers in every industry are relying on a highly 
skilled workforce and intelligent hardware and software to 
produce more complex products more efficiently than ever 
before. And they're turning to Siemens to get it done. 

In St. Louis, Schlafly Beer doubled production without 
sacrificing the quality craft beers that built the company. 


by implementing the Siemens BRAUMAT Compact system. 
Today, it has a distribution area the owners never 
thought possible. 

Siemens is working with some of the most forward-thinking 
companies to do what matters most, like improving 
efficiency and productivity, making more with less and 
growing the economy. 


siemens.com/schlafly 
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Om Malik 



CIOTHES MAKE THE MAH, BUT 
THE WEB MAKES THE CIOTHES 

WHAT A DRESS SHIRT SAYS ABOUT THE EUTURE OE RETAIL 


the data about a person— fitting details, sizing, and 
measurements including photos— and puts it through 
a simple algorithm that creates an optimal pattern for 
each individual. “The more shirts we make, the more our 
system becomes efficient and fine-tunes our algorithm,” 
Lovas tells me. This pattern (which is based on a few 
master ones) is sent to a shirtmaker in Malaysia, where 
machines laser-cut the cloth and then workers stitch 



WHEN I WAS a little boy, my father took me to his 
tailor in the sleepy Delhi neighborhood where I 
grew up. I distinctly remember Binks— its chaos; 
the reams of cloth, yellow chalk, and measuring 
tape; and even the smell of tobacco and chai. I 
felt like a grown-up as I was measured by the old 
tailor master. He noted my measurements in 
charcoal pencil, and a few weeks later my father 
brought home three crisp, white poplin shirts, 
which fit me perfectly and cost less than $1 each. 

I experience this visceral sense memory when 
I visit the bright San Francisco loft that houses 
Trumaker, an online menswear company that 
specializes in custom-made shirts. Trumaker is 
one of a growing number of upstarts— J. Hilburn, 
Knots Standard, Incense Shoes, Modern Tailor, the 
list goes on— using the Internet, advanced logis- 
tics, and a new breed of production methods to 
revive the idea of mass customized shirts, blazers, 
suits, and even shoes. Personalized fashion and 
other consumer items have long been a fantasy 
of many Internet entrepreneurs. Until now. 

What upstarts like Trumaker are doing is 
applying your body measurements to a made- 
to-measure pattern to give you a near-custom 
experience. Custom doesn’t translate to bespoke, 
in which the pattern is completely personalized 
just for you, but it is a step beyond what’s known 
as made-to-measure, in which a premade pattern 
can be enhanced with a few personal preferences 
like collar style. And it’s miles better than what 
you find at mass retailers, where shirts can be too 
tight, too loose, too long; the sleeves bunch up; the 
torso billows like a boat sail; or all of the above. 

Trumaker is the brainchild of former Bonobos 
executive Mark Lovas and cofounder Michael 
Zhang, and Lovas says their company’s secret 
sauce isn’t that secret. It’s software that takes all 



THE INTERNET 
AEEOWS ANYONE TO 
CHEAPEY TAP INTO 
NEWTECHNOEOGIES 
TO AUTOMATE 
PROCESSES THAT 
PREVIOUSEY 
REQUIRED HUMANS. 


a customized shirt. 

If you followed the PC 
boom closely then you know 
that mass customization, 
when done right, can produce 
impressive results. Through 
most of the 1990s and early 
2000s, Dell Computer was a 
red-hot company thanks to its 
ability to allow everyone to 
create their dream computer— 
so long as they stayed within 
a few parameters. Customers 
paid up front. Dell carried 
minimal inventory. And it 
was wildly successful. 

Fast-forward to today, and 
you start to see the similarities 
between Delfs model and 
these online custom-clothing 
upstarts. Except they’re focused 
on goods we buy more often 
than a computer. Like Dell, 
they charge before they cut 
the fabric, and there is no 
inventory except for the raw 
materials. No markdowns, 
either, and if the software does its job, no returns. “The 
more predictable, accurate, and consistent pattern data 
is the real breakthrough, as it allows us to automate 
about 70% of the process,” Lovas says. 

These companies are far from being retail giants, but 
they point to a new reality. The Internet allows anyone 
to create and aggregate demand, and it allows them to 
cheaply tap into new technologies to automate processes 
that previously required humans. 

A few weeks after I visit Trumaker, my shirt arrives. 
The fabric is luxe, the buttons are top-notch, and there’s 
even a little “OM” embroidered inside the collar. The 
experience is a world away from that little tailor shop of 
my youth (and the price is about 140 times more than 
what my dad paid). But Trumaker, in one shirt, reintro- 
duced me to the long-forgotten concept of a good fit. O 


Om Malik is a partner at True Ventures, an early-stage investor. 

He is also founder ofGigaom, a Silicon Valley-based, tech-focused 
publishing company. 
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Now trade with 
public opinion on 
your side. 

Introducing social signals, the first 
trading innovation of its kind. 


With social signals from TD Ameritrade, conversations are aggregated 
on Twitter to provide you with a tailored feed of public sentiment around 
companies — straight from your trading platform. This way, you can gut- 
check a potential investment before diving deeper into your research, or 
perhaps even notice a brand you hadn’t considered before. 


Social signals. Just one more way TD Ameritrade provides 
the resources you need to trade with confidence. 


Get up to $600 when you open a new account. 
Visit tdameritrade.com/socialsignals for details. 



Ameritrade 

you gcft this. 
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Inc. and The Toronto-Dominion Bank. © 2015 TD Ameritrade IP Company, Inc. All rights reserved. Used with permission. The social data discovery, filtering and 
analysis are provided by SwanPowers, LLC’s LikeFolio. SwanPowers and TD Ameritrade are separate and unaffiliated firms. 




THE AUTHOR OF CANCER 
HISTORY THE EMPEROR OE'ALL 
MALADIES IS BRINGINO HIS / 
MESSAGE OF HOPE TO A PBE T- 
FJLM BASED ON -HIS BOOK; 


By Adam Bluesteih 

Photograph by Rene & Radka 


mms 


From doc(tor) 
to doc(umentary) 

Mukherjee wants to 
help people think about 
cancer differently. 


Cancer is a difficult topic, but Siddhartha 
Mukherjee’s 2010 book, The Emperor of All Mala- 
dies, was such a compelling look at the history 
and future of the disease that it turned into a 
critical hit and unexpected best seller (as well as 
the winner of the 2011 Pulitzer Prize for General 
Nonfiction). NowMa/adzes is being turned into a 
three-part, six-hour documentary that will air on 


PBS starting March 30. Directed by Barak Goodman 
(Scottsboro: An American Tragedy) and executive- 
produced by Ken Bums, the film has an ambitious 
goal: to shift the popular conversation around 
cancer by emphasizing the impressive progress 
that scientists are making in both understanding 
and treating it. “Most people still haven’t fully 
swallowed the changes that life sciences have 
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were photocopiers. 
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Master Class 


brought about in our lives,” Mukherjee says. “The 
interaction of basic and applied science has had 
a transformative effect.” Mukherjee, a professor 
at Columbia University’s Herbert Irving Compre- 
hensive Cancer Center and a practicing oncologist, 
explains how he’s getting people to change the 
way they think about this under-discussed subject. 

MAKE IT PERSONAL 

• Patients’ experiences drive Ma/adies’ narra- 
tive both on the page and on screen. “Through- 
out the book, I tried to intersperse real-life 
stories with vast scientific breakthroughs or 
failures,” says Mukherjee. “Ken and Barak and 
I agreed that the film— although it’s a history— 
also needed to follow people in real time to 
show how the abstract world of knowledge 
converted into the real world of human 
patients. We wanted to convey the excitement: 
This is science brought to life. The patients’ 
stories show how we’re seeing the war play out 
in real life, in real terms.” 

BROADEN YOUR VIEW 

• To reach a wide audience, Mukherjee real- 
ized he needed an inviting approach. As a 
stem-cell biologist who spends most of his 
time in a laboratory, he knew a lot about cancer 
at the micro level, but the issue was how to pull 
in lay readers. “I had to take a step back and 
ask, ‘Where are we in this landscape?’ ” he 
says. “To answer that question, I had to take a 
historical approach. History is the tool that 
allows us to understand the future from the 


past. That was the genesis of the book. Although 
there are 4,000 books on the history of the Civil 
War, nobody had written a book on the history 
of cancer.” 

ASK THE BIGHT QUESTIONS 

• An avid reader who considered majoring in 
philosophy before turning his focus to medi- 
cine, Mukherjee believes his broad education 
helped him frame the book. “My scientific 
training taught me how to ask questions in the 
laboratory,” he says. “But it’s outside the lab 
where you have to figure out whether the ques- 
tions are important or not. The scientific and 
humanistic approaches have to be combined 
in some way— so you can be extremely incisive 
on one hand but also know that the questions 
you’re asking are valuable enough to carry real 
thinking.” 

CELEBRATE PROGRESS 

• Mukherjee says that he and the filmmak- 
ers were careful not to put an overly optimis- 
tic spin on our decades-long war on cancer. 
But it’s impossible to deny that real progress 
is being made— and quickly. “We’re making 
discoveries by the day that are being trans- 
lated into new therapies,” he says. “Hope is 
not an artifice in the film. There’s a sober 
quality to it, because every inch that’s been 
gained was gained on the backs of thousands 
of patients. But inches have translated into 
feet, feet into territories, and the progress 
has been remarkable.” o 
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PAGE TO SCREEN 

THREE LESSONS MUKHERJEE LEARNED WHILE 
TURNING HIS BOOK INTO A EILM 


"A rule we had on camera 
Story is was that no one should speak 
|(jng with props: Your hands should 

be able to convey anything. 
When you see that on film, it’s 
amazing. You see the bright- 
est minds— Nobel and Pulitzer 
Prize winners— using just their 
hands. That's great filmmaking. 
You realize that storytelling 
is so much more powerful 
than anything else.” 


"In science and in filmmaking, 
Know when when you’re starting out, 
to "switch being too critical can kill off a 
brains" great idea. In that early phase, 
it’s a very intuitive kind of 
brain that works. In contrast, 
when the work matures, you 
want to be skeptical. You want 
to be critical. You have to 
know when to switch over, 
inside your own brain, 
between those modes.” 


"When the film was fully shot, 
ROViSO. the entire crew sat down and 
Thon rOViSO watched the whole thing for 
again six hours straight one evening. 

Then we had the most impor- 
tant conversation— intensify 
that, weaken that, change this 
around. And this process hap- 
pened not once, but two or 
three times— and every time 
what emerged was a more 
refined product.” 
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Courtesy of PBS (Mukherjee and Burns) 



Not only is Las Vegas home to the most amazing entertainment, but doing business here also 


does wonders for your bottom line. Consistently rated No. 1 in overall value, our state-of-the-art 


facilities and renowned service expertise make Las Vegas the place to get the very most out of 


your next meeting or event. Learn more at 
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WANTED 


The new 


Kerrock— a composite 
material similar to Corian— 
is strong yet malleable, 
making it ideal for creating 
Katedra’s sleek, futuristic 
surface. Embedded in 
one corner is an Aircharge 
surface charger, which 
will juice up a cell phone 
on contact. 


IsludyiiCHlrisI 

THE KATEDRA DESK, CREATED BY 
SLOVENIAN DESIGN FIRM DESN AH EM ISFERA, 
IS A PIECE FOR THE AGES. 

By Sarah Lawson 

Photograph by Marcus Gaab 


The old 



Designer Dejan Kos used 
wood from the Siberian 


larch tree— the Old World 
counterpart to today’s in- 
destructible composites— 
for the drawers. "Wood is 
an ancient material," he 
says. "It’s the first building 
material, and I left it 
rough because of that." 


The timeless 



Divine inspiration 

"You don't work behind 
the desk," says Kos of 
his design. "The desk 
works for you.” 



Katedra means "cathedral" 
in Kos’s native Slovenian. 
The desk’s combination of 
rough and graceful materi- 
als is meant to evoke the 
place where the terrestrial 
meets the ethereal. 
Around $2,500, depending 
on exchange rate 
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THE LIGHTING GIANT PHILIPS IS AMONG THOSE TRYING 
TO USE LEDS TO FUEL THE VERTIGAL FARMS OF THE FUTURE. 

By Corinne lozzio 

Illustration by Max-o-matic 


Forty-five minutes outside Chicago, there is a warehouse. From the outside, 
this warehouse is like any other. Inside, however, instead of crates and boxes, it 
contains stacks and stacks of fresh herbs, greens, and lettuce, growing under the 
carefully tuned glow of 7,000 Philips LED-powered grow strips. This warehouse, 
otherwise known as Green Sense Farm, is one of the first customers of a poten- 
tially transformative new business for the Dutch lighting giant: city farming. 

For nearly a decade, LEDs have led a lighting renaissance, and for good reason: 
LEDs use less than half the power of— and run cooler than— fluorescent lights. 
Furthermore, because they’re built on circuit boards, they can be programmed for 


everything from televisions to path lights. Only 
recently have the lights become inexpensive and 
efficient enough for its horticultural lighting 
division to start selling them by the thousands. 

The opportunity isn’t just commercial: Many 
experts believe that conventional, horizontal 
greenhouses are insufficient to meet the food 
needs of growing cities. 

Stacking plant beds 
upward instead of out- 
ward will allow farms 
to be wedged into 
nooks within cramped 
urban and suburban 
landscapes. Replacing 
fluorescent grow lights 
with LEDs enables 
farmers to maximize 
space by stacking racks 
as little as two feet apart. With fourteen 25-foot-tall 
growing racks lined up in its 30,000-square-foot 
warehouse (that’s 1 million cubic feet of growing 
space). Green Sense puts out about 4,000 cases of 
produce a week. 

Philips isn’t the only major lighting player in 
the field— GE Japan partnered with a Japanese 
indoor farming group to open a huge farm last 
March but is working aggressively to become 
the market leader. The company’s city farming 
group aims to create modular, scalable systems— 
including lighting, irrigation, and fertilization— 
to simplify construction of vertical farms. The 
group has nearly tripled in manpower this year, 
and Philips plans to expand and invest further 
through 2016. 

Scaling up food production will become in- 
creasingly vital in the next few decades, during 
which the United Nations estimates that 2.5 bil- 
lion more people will arrive in urban areas. 
Greens are the low-hanging fruit, so to speak, 
for vertical farming, because they mature quickly 
and are hardier than other veggies. But man 
cannot live on kale alone. “If you look at feeding 
the world as an ambition, then higher nutritional 
value is something you’re looking for— say, roots, 
cereals, and potatoes,” says Gus van der Feltz, 
who joined Philips as the global director for city 
farming last April. Plant physiologists at Philips’s 
research facility in Eindhoven, Netherlands, are 
already working on the next generation of verti- 
cal farming technology, hoping to make the menu 
a little more satisfying. 


SCALING 
UP FOOD 
PRODUCTION 
WILL BECOME 
INCREASINGLY 
VITAL. 
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If Apple's historic 
rise depended on all the 
* standard Steve Jobs 
cliches, then what are we 
to make of its dominance 
now? Time to revisit— and 
correct— the myth. 

By Rick Tetzeli 

Illustrations by Heads of State 



STEVE’S LEGACY 


Wunderkind. 
Jerk. Innovator. 
Tyrant. (All of 
the above.) 

Even now, 
almost four 
years after his 
death, it's hard 
to read a story 
about Steve 
Jobs that 
doesn’t reiy on 
these kinds of 
generic iabeis 
to expiain his 
character, that 
doesn't paint 
him as an 
obstreperous 
ingrate who 
never changed, 
who cowed 
coworkers and 
competitors 
with an aimost 
magicai "reaiity 
distortion f ieicf." 


It’s a strange phenomenon, given the extraordi- 
nary story of his life: A callow businessman, a 
young college dropout whose behavior was so 
divisive and undisciplined that he was exiled in 
1987 from the company he founded, turns around 
and becomes the radically effective visionary 
leader of a company that became the most valu- 
able enterprise on earth. Surely this can’t be 
explained by a set of stereotypes that haven’t 
changed for three decades. 

Three years ago, fellow journalist Brent 
Schlender and I set out to try to take the long 
view of Jobs’s career. I had worked behind the 
scenes as an editor on many Apple stories for 
both Fast Company and Fortune. Brent knew Steve 
well. For more than two decades, he reported on 
him for The Wall Street Journal and Fortune, in- 
terviewing him dozens of times. The two became 
close, albeit within the bounds of a journalist/ 
source relationship; Steve regularly introduced 
Brent as his “friend.” Brent believed that Jobs 
had changed more than any other businessman 
he had covered. 

At first, Steve’s closest colleagues were reluc- 
tant to speak with us. Our earliest interviews 
were with people who had parted ways with Jobs 
at some point, often under difficult circum- 
stances. But even they felt he was misunderstood. 
Susan Barnes was the financial manager for the 
Mac team and CFO of NeXT Computer. She left 
NeXT because she believed Steve was squander- 
ing its capital. Steve totally cut her off, immedi- 
ately, turning off her email and phone the day 
she resigned. Yet Barnes was deeply emotional 
when recalling Jobs; like others we spoke to, she 
still referred to him in the present tense. “You 
read the books, and you can’t understand why 
anyone would ever work for this guy,” she told 
us. “He is an amazing boss.” When former Apple 
hardware chief Jon Rubinstein signed on with 
Palm Computing, Steve excoriated him on the 
phone, calling him a traitor to Apple. Yet, says 
Rubinstein, “Steve can be truly charming. No 
one ever manages to explain that. And he always 
cared deeply.” 

When members of Steve’s inner circle finally 
began meeting with us, they further under- 
mined the stereotype. Ed Catmull, the president 
of Pixar and perhaps the most important men- 
tor in Steve’s life, told us that Steve was con- 
stantly trying to improve in both his business 
decisions and his private behavior. “I look at 
Steve as someone who was actually always 
trying to change,” says Catmull, who knew and 
worked with Steve for 25 years. “But he didn’t 
express it in the same ways as others, and he 
didn’t communicate with people about that. It 
didn’t come across as him being personally 
introspective.” 

What emerged from these exclusive inter- 


views— with Jony Ive and Tim Cook, Bill Gates 
and Bob Iger, and others, including Steve’s 
widow, Laurene Powell Jobs— was a very dif- 
ferent picture of Jobs. Steve was someone with 
a deep hunger for learning, who breathed in 
an education wherever he could find it, from 
his youthful pilgrimage to India to his key men- 
tors and his longtime colleagues at NeXT, Pixar, 
and Apple. Powell Jobs goes so far as to call him 
a “learning machine.” He learned from his 
many failures and relentlessly applied those 
lessons. This wasn’t an obvious process— Steve 
always preferred to talk about the future rather 
than the past, so there are very few examples 
of him reflecting on his triumphs and missteps, 
or acknowledging a lesson learned. But like 
most of us, he tried to use what he learned to 
take better advantage of his strengths and tem- 
per his weaknesses. It was a lifelong effort, and, 
like most of us, he succeeded in some ways and 
failed in others. 

Steve was always changing. Thinking of him 
this way casts him in a very different light from 
the more common view of him as a stubborn 
force of nature. It reframes what those of us 
fascinated by and engaged in business can draw 
from his example. If you search for “Steve Jobs” 
books on Amazon, you’ll find that most carry 
such titles as Steve Jobs: Ten Lessons in Leadership 
or The 66 Secrets of Steve Jobs: The Most Complete 
Step-by-Step Guide Ever Written on Becoming the 
Next Steve Jobs. Book publishers clearly believe 
that readers are dying to mimic a magical “Steve 
Jobs Recipe for Success.” (One possible excep- 
tion: Steve Jobs Returns With His Secrets, which 
is, according to its jacket copy, a “spiritual in- 
terview with Steve Jobs, conducted just three 
months after his death.”) 

But there is no such recipe. “You should call 
your book Don’t Try This at Home,” Bill Gates 
told us. “That’s the degree of difficulty of what 
Steve achieved.” There are no truisms about 
design or simplicity or focus that will transform 
you or your company. Instead, there’s a narrative 
of constant change. The evolution of the iPad 
did not resemble the flash creation of the Apple 
II. The way Steve assembled and managed the 
team at Apple in the 2000 s had little in common 
with the way he rallied the band of pirates that 
built the Mac. What Steve left behind was the 
process of his life, not a series of diktats. 

Thinking of his career and life as a fluid his- 
tory changes what we can learn from Jobs. It 
changes his legacy and how we have to think 
about the future of Apple. What follows here are 
three unconventional assessments— and the 
ways in which they continue to drive the com- 
pany Steve launched. (Our book. Becoming Steve 
Jobs, which is being published by Crown on 
March 24, offers more, and fuller, insights.) For 
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starters, we have to reconsider Steve’s image as 
a solitary genius who on his own simply willed 
breakthrough products into existence. 

THERE IS NO "I" IN "STEVE" 

Despite his reputation as a tyrannical micro- 
manager, Jobs maintained an excellent and 
relatively stable executive team during his 
second tenure at Apple. The more mature and 
confident he became, the more he surrounded 
himself with strong, opinionated executives 
who felt comfortable arguing with him. This 
was something he had learned during his exile 
from Apple. 

For much of its first decade, Apple was riven 
by internal conflicts, many of them initiated or 
exacerbated by Steve. After getting fired, how- 
ever, he had the good luck to experience, at Pixar, 
a strong collaborative culture. It had been 
molded by Ed Catmull, a would-be animator 
who had developed into a great manager over 
the years. As he steered Pixar through the many 
difficult periods that preceded the creation of 
Toy Story, he nurtured an intelligent, respectful, 
and effective culture. Catmull was so firmly in 
charge of the place that he was able to keep Steve 
from getting too involved in the production, so 


pple’s resurrection was 
‘ earn effort, a fact that 
ts overlooked to the 
etrinient of everyone. 


Jobs watched from a distance as writers and 
animators worked their way through failed 
plotlines, poorly conceived characters, and in- 
terference from Disney’s then-chief of animation, 
Jeffrey Katzenberg. After Toy Story, he got to see 
the team do it again, with A Bug’s Life, and then 
again and again and again. “Watching our col- 
laboration, where we were making ourselves 
better by working together, I think that fueled 
Steve,” says John Lasseter, the director of Toy 
Story and The Incredibles, who now heads up 
Disney Animation and Pixar with Catmull. “That 
was one of the key changes when he went back 
to Apple. He was willing to be open to the talent 
of others, to be inspired by and challenged by 
that talent, but also to inspire them to do amaz- 
ing things he knew he couldn’t do himself” 

In 1997, when Jobs returned to Apple, the 
person he kept around from the old Apple regime 
was Fred Anderson, the CFO. Most of the execu- 
tive team were newcomers, including Rubin- 
stein, software chief Avie Tevanian, and Tim 


STEVE’S LEGACY 



conceded that they were right; iTunes was re- 
leased 12 months later, and the iPod less than a 
year after that. When Jobs initially introduced 
the iPhone, he famously barred independent 
developers from creating software for the device. 
It was only after he listened to his team that he 
allowed the creation of the App Store, which 
secured the iPhone’s place in history. 

The resurrection of Apple was a team effort, 
a fact that gets overlooked to the detriment of 
everyone, including Steve. Managing a team 
that could support the long-term goals of a cor- 
poration was not one of his innate gifts. While 
he had rallied a talented group to create the Mac, 
many in that team were burned out by the pro- 
cess. Worse yet, the Mac was actually a feeble 
computer when first released in 1984. But Steve 
taught himself how to become a better manager, 
and when he returned to Apple, he was able to 
sustain a strong executive group for years and 
deliver first-rate products almost every time. 


Cook, who joined in 1998 from Compaq. Jobs 
gave the group huge responsibilities and plenty 
of leeway. Anderson says Steve didn’t interfere 
much in the financial operations of the company. 
“It wasn’t his strength, and he knew it,” he says. 
Former Apple retail chief Ron Johnson once told 
a group of Stanford MBA students, “Steve was 
the best delegator I ever met.” Others, like Ru- 
binstein, were indeed micromanaged but they 
could give as good as they had to take. “I fought 
with him for 16 years,” says Rubinstein. “It was 
almost comedic. I remember one Christmas 
morning, we’re on the phone screaming at each 
other and both of our significant others are in 
the background, saying, ‘Come on, we have to 
get going, get off the damn phone.’ ” According 
to Barnes, Steve’s best collaborators understood 
that “you had to listen past the yelling to under- 
stand what the yelling was about.” 

Each member of that early team performed 
heroic work. Anderson reengineered the com- 
pany’s finances; Cook slashed inventory and 
eventually built a reliable global supply chain 
that fed into an agile network of contract facto- 
ries that could pound out tens of millions of de- 


vices every year; Tevanian created the operating 
system that supports all of Apple’s various soft- 
ware even today; Rubinstein oversaw the devel- 
opment of the electronic guts of Apple’s Macs, 
iPods, and other products. Then there was a de- 
signer, by the name of Jony Ive, whose sleek but 
playful sensibility led to the iMac, which was the 
first step on the road to Apple’s 
recovery. Says Bill Gates, “That is 
a really crack team that bonded 
with each other in toughness. I 
mean, you can point to every 
member of that team and say, 

‘Okay he earned his pay he earned 
his pay, he earned his pay’ There’s 
no weakness in that team.” 

Jobs’s executive team repeat- 
edly steered him away from trouble and in the 
right direction. When Steve fell in love with 
digital movie editing in 1999, Apple made a nifty 
piece of software called iMovie. It was up to the 
members of the executive team to convince Steve 
that digital music was a better bet, and they did 
so at a hastily called meeting in early 2000 at 
the Garden Court Hotel in Palo Alto. Jobs quickly 


INCH BY INCH, DAY BY DAY 

Jobs is often heralded for the brealcthrough prod- 
ucts he delivered, ranging from the Apple II to 
the iPad. But the process of developing those 
breakthrough products changed completely 
over the course of his life. Jobs the revolutionary 
became Jobs the incrementalist. 

In 1991, during an interview Brent con- 
ducted with Jobs and Gates at Steve’s house in 
Palo Alto (they’d do only one more joint inter- 
view, many years later). Gates argued that in- 
crementalism was exactly what the computer 
industry needed. Thinking about his corporate 
customers, he said, ‘All I want is a car that will 
run on the current streets. I’m on this evolution- 
ary path.” At that point. Jobs had a different 
goal. He loved transformative moments like 
the Apple II and the Mac, and that’s what he 
had hoped to deliver with the NeXT Computer. 
“The real trick is to balance that incremental 


“You read the books," says 
Barnes, "and you can't 
understand why anyone 
would ever work for this guy." 


improvement with some big steps,” he said. 
“The standard bearer needs a kick in the ass 
every once in a while.” 

By the time he returned to Apple, just six 
years later, Steve had moderated his approach. 
He applied the incremental approach he’d seen 
work so well at Pixar for Lasseter and Catmull. 
After selling NeXT to Apple in December 1996, 
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Steve spent months studying the massive chal- 
lenges facing the Cupertino company. At first, 
he didn’t even know whether he wanted to return 
to Apple. By the time he made the decision, in 
September 1997, to come back full-time as CEO, 
he understood the depth of Apple’s problems: 
massive inventory, an uninspired workforce, a 
woebegone share price, a meaningless market 
share. No single product could possibly revive 
the company. So he moved slowly, step by step. 
He launched an ad campaign, “Think Different,” 
whose primary purpose was to reclaim the spirit 
of Apple for the company’s employees. He con- 
tinued the layoffs and cost-cutting that Fred 
Anderson had set in motion, finding the A play- 
ers, as he put it, while sussing out and firing the 
C team. He introduced a product, the iMac, that 
was more a trick of design than engineering. It 
was just enough to get people chattering posi- 
tively about Apple again. For the first time in his 
career, Steve was playing the hand he was dealt, 
rather than trying to solve everything with one 
brilliant stroke. 


Even during the remarkable product run 
that would come to define his legacy, progress 
came incrementally. As Apple moved into the 
consumer electronics business, its metabolism 
for pumping out upgraded versions sped up. 
So did its ability to physically build and distrib- 
ute products. For all the talk of design genius 
and ingenuity, what Apple accomplished in 
terms of sheer execution during the 2000s (and 
is still accomplishing, for example, with sales 
of 75 million iPhones in its most recent quarter) 
is at least as remarkable. Before the iPod, Apple 
would sell tens of thousands of a particular 
item, hundreds of thousands if something be- 
came a hit; the iPod exceeded those quantities 
by an order of magnitude. This wasn’t simply 
a task of ramping up production at existing 
Apple facilities. It was about finding new sup- 
pliers and contract manufacturers; sourcing 
new kinds of metal and other materials; build- 
ing, tracking, and constantly improving a new 
supply chain. It was about manufacturing mil- 
lions of devices that consumers would embrace 
as prized jewels— and then retooling for a new 
version every 12 months. 

The annual demands of the consumer elec- 
tronics market made incrementalism a neces- 


sity. Yet each incremental advance also offered 
the potential for a new breakthrough. “I’ve 
always thought there are a number of things 
that you have achieved at the end of a project,” 
says Ive. “There’s the object, the actual product 
itself And then there’s all that you learned. 
What you learned is as tangible as the product 
itself but much more valuable, because that’s 
your future.” Again and again, Apple took what 
it had learned from one product and applied it 
to the creation of something new and better. 
After creating iTunes, the team knew that most 
digital music players were pathetic, so they 
built the iPod. After working on the Rokr, a 
kludge of an iTunes-based music phone made 
by Motorola, the team understood better how 
to deal with carriers and what it would take to 
make the iPhone great. The obsessive work on 
the iPhone’s touch-screen interface led to an 
understanding of how to make the iPad more 
intuitive than any prior incarnation of tablets. 

Jobs did have a genius for synthesizing what 
Apple learned as its product line expanded. That’s 
what fed the perfection of the 
iPod, iPhone, and iPad, each of 
which was a new version of 
something others had tried, and 
failed, to market successfully. 
Steve was the epitome of a tech- 
nologist, in the sense that tech- 
nology is, more often than not, 
a product of recombinant think- 
ing. Most “new” technologies 
are really new combinations of independent 
technologies that when put together create a 
new capability by virtue of their synergies. 
Apple’s incremental product cycles were what 
gave Steve the raw materials to visualize the 
future. His visions didn’t come from thin air. 

APPLE IS AN ATTITUDE 

when Jobs died, a simple question was asked 
over and over again: How could Apple possibly 
thrive now that its charismatic leader had been 
replaced by someone then known only as an 
“operations guy” (Tim Cook)? It turns out that 
the simple question was the wrong one, on 
many levels. 

In 2008, Steve hired Joel Podolny away from 
the Yale School of Management to create Apple 
University. Apple U. isn’t anything like Pixar 
University, where animators can learn account- 
ing and accountants can take drawing classes. 
Apple U. is designed to embed the why of Steve’s 
thinking into the company he left behind. It is 
an attempt to codify a set of corporate decision- 
making values. The classes are case studies, 
both of successes and failures. These aren’t 
sessions in how to be like Steve. Jobs didn’t 
want to leave behind a bunch of executives who 


would try desperately to learn how to be like 
him. He did want to hand the company to a 
group of people who would apply the same 
rigorous decision-making process that he ap- 
plied during his last 15 years at Apple. He 
wanted a company that would continue to be 
collaborative, even without someone as char- 
ismatic at its center. 

Cook is exactly what Jobs thought Apple 
would need going forward. Apple now sells a 
cumulative experience that involves lots of 
moving parts. Its hardware, software, and net- 
work services all have to work together, with 
whatever movies or music or other content that 
users want to tap into. Cook is a master of tam- 
ing complexity. He first demonstrated this skill 
when he managed Apple’s switch to contract 
manufacturing and modernized the way the 
supply chain was managed. Franldy Cook could 
successfully lead any number of complex com- 
panies, something no one would have ever said 
of Steve. (“Can you imagine Steve as the CEO 
of Microsoft?” Gates cackled during our long 
interview. “He would have been terrible”) 

Instead, Cook is thriving at Apple, with the 
stock doubling during his tenure and the vol- 
ume of units sold tripling. Like Steve, Cook is 
unsentimental about his executive team. Steve 
let Tevanian and Rubinstein depart when he 
thought it was time; Cook coolly dismissed 
software showman Scott Forstall. And like 
Steve, he is unafraid to strike out into new ter- 
ritory: When Steve envisioned the Apple Stores, 
he brought in a leader with no computing ex- 
perience, Ron Johnson; Cook’s choice as head 
of retail, Angela Ahrendts, the former CEO of 
Burberry, also has limited tech chops but has 
a firsthand understanding of fashion that 
Apple lacks. Cook has also made moves that 
Steve likely never would have, such as creating 
a corporate philanthropy plan or opening up 
his personal life, as Cook did when he an- 
nounced last year that he is gay. He is proving 
to be a very forceful leader, and charismatic in 
his very own way. 

It’s extremely difficult to predict what Apple 
will look like in a few years. The company’s 
recent growth has again and again been driven 
by a sideways move into industries that need 
its computing expertise, and there may still be 
many such opportunities. Wherever Cook and 
the core team take Apple, they will have to ap- 
ply the real lessons of Steve Jobs, not the ones 
perpetuated by the stereotype of the brilliant 
enfant terrible. For now, Apple’s leaders are 
rigorous, collaborative, and deeply open- 
minded. They will follow their noses and not 
look back. That is a big part of the real legacy 
they have inherited. O 

tetzeli@fastcompany.com 


“Can you imagine Steve as the 
CEO of Microsoft?" Cates 
cackled during an interview. 
"He would have been terrible" 
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“Life is too short” 

The untold story of Tim Cook's friendship with Steve Jobs— and why Jobs wouldn’t let 
Cook try to save his life. An exclusive excerpt from the book Becoming Steve Jobs. 

By Brent Schlender and Rick Tetzeli 


According to Apple CEO Tim Cook, he first 
learned about Steve's need for a liver trans- 
plant in January 2009. By that time Steve 
wasn't coming into the office at all, and Cook 
would visit him at home just about every 
day. He started to worry that things might 
finally be headed in a fatal direction. "It was 
terrible going over there day after day and 
talking with him, because you could see him 
slipping," says Cook. Steve was starting to 
look alarmingly frail. He developed ascites — 
an accumulation of fluid in the peritoneal 
cavity, which caused his belly to protrude in 
a ghastly fashion — and he just lay in bed all 
day, gaunt and tired and irritable. 

He was on the list of people in California 
who were awaiting a liver transplant. This 
isn't a list that can be gamed. In fact, Steve's 
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chances of getting a donor were not good at all. 

One afternoon, Cook left the house feeling 
so upset that he had his own blood tested. He 
found out that he, like Steve, had a rare blood 
type, and guessed that it might be the same. He 
started doing research, and learned that it is 
possible to transfer a portion of a living person’s 
liver to someone in need of a transplant. About 
6,000 living-donor transplants are performed 
every year in the United States, and the rate of 
success for both donor and recipient is high. 
The liver is a regenerative organ. The portion 
transplanted into the recipient will grow to a 
functional size, and the portion of the liver that 
the donor gives up will also grow back. 

Cook decided to undergo a battery of tests 
that determine if someone is healthy enough 
to be a living donor. “I thought he was going to 
die,” Cook explains. He went to a hospital far 
from the Bay Area, since he didn’t want to be 
recognized. The day after he returned from the 
trip, he went to visit Steve. Sitting alone with 
him in the bedroom of the Palo Alto house, Tim 
began to offer his liver to Steve. “I really wanted 
him to do it,” he remembers. “He cut me off at 


the legs, almost before the words were out of 
my mouth. ‘No,’ he said. T’ll never let you do 
that. I’ll never do that!’ 

“Somebody that’s selfish,” Cook continues, 
“doesn’t reply like that. I mean, here’s a guy, he’s 
dying, he’s very close to death because of his liver 
issue, and here’s someone healthy offering a way 
out. I said, ‘Steve, I’m perfectly healthy, I’ve been 
checked out. Here’s the medical report. I can do 
this and I’m not putting myself at risk. I’ll be fine.’ 
And he doesn’t think about it. It was not. Are you 
sure you want to do this?’ It was not, ‘I’ll think 
about it.’ It was not, ‘Oh, the condition I’m in . . .’ 
It was, ‘No, I’m not doing that!’ He kind of popped 
up in bed and said that. And this was during a 
time when things were just terrible. Steve only 
yelled at me four or five times during the 13 years 
I knew him, and this was one of them. 



“This picture of him isn’t understood,” says 
Cook. “I thought the [Walter] Isaacson book did 
him a tremendous disservice. It was just a re- 
hash of a bunch of stuff that had already been 
written, and focused on small parts of his per- 
sonality. You get the feeling that [Steve’s] a 
greedy, selfish egomaniac. It didn’t capture the 
person. The person I read about there is some- 
body I would never have wanted to work with 
over all this time. Life is too short. 

“Steve cared,” Cook continues. “He cared 
deeply about things. Yes, he was very passionate 
about things, and he wanted things to be perfect. 
And that was what was great about him. A lot of 
people mistook that passion for arrogance. He 
wasn’t a saint. I’m not saying that. None of us are. 
But it’s emphatically untrue that he wasn’t a great 
human being, and that is totally not understood. 

“The Steve that I met in early ’98 was brash 
and confident and passionate and all of those 
things. But there was a soft side of him as well, 
and that soft side became a larger portion of 
him over the next 13 years. You’d see that show 
up in different ways. There were different em- 
ployees and spouses here that had health issues, 
and he would go out of his way to turn 
heaven and earth to make sure they 
had proper medical attention. He did 
that in a major way, not in a minor, 
‘Call me and get back to me if you need 
my help’ kind of way. 

“He had the courage to admit he was 
wrong, and to change, a quality which 
many people at that level, who have 
accomplished that much, lack You don’t 
see many people at that level who will change 
directions even though they should. He wasn’t 
beholden to anything except a set of core values. 
Anything else he could walk away from. He could 
do it faster than anyone I’d ever seen before. It 
was an absolute gift. He always changed. Steve 
had this ability to go through a learning curve 
quicldy more quicldy than anybody 
I’ve known, about such a wide va- 
riety of things. 

“The Steve I knew was the guy 
pestering me to have a social life, 
not because he was being a pest, but 
because he knew how important 
family was in his life, and he wanted 
it for me, too,” says Cook, who came 
out as a gay man late in 2014. “One 
day he calls my mom— he doesn’t 
even know my mom, she lives in 
Alabama. He said he was looking for 
me, but he knows how to find me! 

He talked to her about me. There are 
lots of these things where you saw 
the very soft or caring or feeling or 
whatever you want to call it side of 


him. He had that gene. Someone who’s viewing 
life only as a transactional relationship with 
people . . . doesn’t do that.” 

In his last years at Apple, Steve did every- 
thing he could to have people there treat him as 
if he were not sick. “He was working his ass off 
till the end, in pain,” remembers Eddy Cue, 
Apple’s senior vice president of Internet software 
and services. “You could see it in the meetings; 
he was taking morphine and you could see he 
was in pain, but he was still interested.” But he 
did make some adjustments upon his return, 
most of which were simply extensions of the 
shifts in priority he’d made after his 2004 op- 
eration. He focused on the parts of the ongoing 
business he cared about most— marketing, de- 
sign, and the product introductions— and he 
started to take active steps to ensure that he 
would leave Apple in good shape after his death. 
This was a process that had started earlier— Cook 
says that Steve began thinking of succession 
and the post-Steve era of the company back in 
2004— but everything accelerated now. 

He spent some of his time working with Joel 
Podolny, a professor he had hired away from 
the Yale School of Management, to develop the 
curriculum for an executive education program 
he wanted to create called Apple University. 
Apple U. is designed as a place where future 
leaders of the company can review and dissect 
momentous decisions in the company’s history. 
It’s an attempt to reverse engineer, and then 
bottle, Steve’s decision-making process, and to 
pass on his aesthetics and marketing method- 
ologies to Apple’s next generation. “Steve cared 
deeply about the why,” says Cook. “The why of 
the decision. In the younger days I would see 
him just do something. But as the days went 
on he would spend more time with me and with 
other people explaining why he thought or did 
something, or why he looked at something in 
a certain way. This was why he 
came up with Apple U, so we could 
train and educate the next gen- 
eration of leaders by teaching 
them all we had been through, and 
how we had made the terrible de- 
cisions we made and also how we 
made the really good ones.” 

Steve also focused on Apple’s 
new headquarters, which are now 
being built on the grounds of the 
old Hewlett-Packard campus in 
another neighborhood of Cuper- 
tino. He was actively involved in 
the design, working with Norman 
Foster Architects. The building will 
reflect many of the same thoughts 
that went into the creation of 


"He wasn't a saint," says 
Cook. "But it's emphatically 
untrue that he wasn't a 
great human being." 
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1 . Tech marketing wiz Regis McKenna 
was Steve's best early mentor. 

2 . Gates and Jobs in May 1985, four 
months before Jobs left Apple. 

3 . Jobs radiated confidence at NeXT 
Computer, which he founded in the 
fall of 1985. But he was never as 
comfortable there as he had been 
at Apple. 





7 . More than one of his tech 
industry competitors 
sneered at Jobs as "P.T. 
Barnum." But they envied 
his onstage presence. 

8 . "It's the best place in the 
world to work," Jobs said of 
Pixar. To the left on the 
couch is Toy Story director 
John Lasseter. At right, 
Pixar president Ed Catmull. 
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The succession plan 

Jobs worked for years 
with Apple's board to en- 
sure that Cook's 
accession to CEO went as 
smoothly as possible. 


Pixar’s headquarters, albeit with an Apple spin. 
It will be one huge, circular structure, four sto- 
ries tall and housing up to 13,000 employees. 
Its very design is intended to promote interaction 
among employees. Some people compare it to 
a space station. A common hallway stretches 
around the entire circle of each floor. A single 
cafe will seat 3,000 people. Some 80% of the 
grounds will be covered in shrubs, bushes, and 
trees, including a huge area in the middle of the 
circular structure. And the building will be its 
own technological marvel; its exterior won’t 
have a single pane of flat or rectilinear glass. 
Instead, the walls of the building will consist of 
enormous panels of perfectly curved glass. The 
cafeteria’s four-story glass doors will slide open 
when the weather is nice. “I think we have a 
shot,” Steve told the Cupertino City Council, “at 
building the best office building in the world.” 

Steve’s approach to the creation of the campus 
was driven by the same principles as always. 
What kind of design would make the new head- 
quarters the ideal form of that concept? The 
closer you could get to that ideal, the better for 
Apple. He wanted to do everything he could to 
ensure that Apple would remain what he be- 
lieved it had become— the most important, most 
vital, and most creative industrial company in 
the world. “Steve wanted people to love Apple,” 
says Cook, “not just work for Apple, but really 
love Apple, and really understand at a very deep 
level what Apple was about, about the values of 
the company. He didn’t write them on the walls 
and make posters out of them anymore, but he 
wanted people to understand them. He wanted 
people to work for a greater cause.” 

This belief in Apple as a special place— as a 
company as magical, perhaps, as an iPad— was 
something Steve shared with Cook and was 
certainly part of the reason he urged the board 
of directors to sign off on Cook as his successor. 
“This was a significant common thread we 
had,” says Cook. “I really love Apple, and I do 
think Apple is here for a bigger reason. There 
are very few companies like that on the face of 
the earth anymore.” 


On August 11, a Sunday, Steve called Tim 

Cook and asked him to come over to the house. 
“He said, T want to talk to you about some- 
thing,’ ” remembers Cook. “This was when he 
was home all the time, and I asked when, and 
he said, ‘Now’ So I came right over. He told me 
he had decided that I should be CEO. I thought 
then that he thought he was going to live a lot 
longer when he said this, because we got into 
a whole level of discussion about what would 
it mean for me to be CEO with him as a chair- 
man. I asked him, ‘What do you really not want 
to do that you’re doing?’ 

“It was an interesting conversation,” Cook 
says, with a wistful laugh. “He says, ‘You make 
all the decisions.’ I go, ‘Wait. Let me ask you a 
question.’ I tried to pick something that would 
incite him. So I said, ‘You mean that if I review 
an ad and I like it, it should just run without 
your okay?’ And he laughed and said, ‘Well, I 
hope you’d at least ask me!’ I asked him two or 
three times, ‘Are you sure you want to do this?’ 
because I saw him getting better at that point 
in time. I went over there often during the week, 
and sometimes on the weekends. Every time I 
saw him he seemed to be getting better. He felt 
that way as well. Unfortunately, it didn’t work 
out that way.” 

Cook had been the obvious candidate for 
years. He had already run the company twice, 
during Steve’s medical leaves in 2004 and 2009. 
Besides, Steve preferred an internal candidate. 
“If you believe that it’s important to understand 
Apple’s culture deeply, you wind up clicking to 
an internal candidate,” explains Cook. “If I were 


leaving this afternoon I’d recommend an inside 
candidate, because I don’t think there’s anyway 
somebody could come in and understand the 
complexity of what we do and really get the 
culture in that deep way. And I think Steve knew 
that it also needed to be somebody that believed 
in the Beatles concept. [Jobs believed that the 
Eab Eour brought out the best in one another— 
and moderated any individual’s excesses.] 
Apple would not be served well to have a CEO 
who wanted to or felt like they needed to replace 
him precisely. I don’t think there is such a per- 
son, but you could envision people trying. He 
knew that I would never be so dumb as to do 
that, or even feel that I needed to do that.” 

They had talked often about what the fate of 
Apple would be after Steve’s death. As Cook puts 
it, “He didn’t want us asking, ‘What would Steve 
do?’ He abhorred the way the Disney culture 
stagnated after Walt Disney’s death, and he was 
determined for that not to happen at Apple.” 

Eight weeks after Steve told Cook he was 
making him CEO, things took a sudden turn for 
the worse. “I watched a movie with him the Eri- 
day before he passed away,” Cook remembers. 
“We watched Remember the Titans [a sentimen- 
tal football story about an underdog]. I was so 
surprised he wanted to watch that movie. I was 
like. Are you sure?’ Steve was not interested in 
sports at all. And we watched and we talked 
about a number of things and I left thinking 
that he was pretty happy. And then all of a sud- 
den things went to hell that weekend.” Q- 
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Tim Looks Ahead 

In an exclusive interview, the Apple CEO discusses the Apple Watch, how Steve 
Jobs informs the company’s future, and how Apple lives "outside the box." 


Interview by Brent Schlender and Rick Tetzeii 
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FAST COMPANY: 

How does Steve 
Jobs's legacy 
live on at Apple? 
TIM COOK: Steve 
felt that most 
people live in a 
smail box. They 
think they can't 
inf iuence or 
change things 
a iot. I think he 
wouid probabiy 
cail that a iimited 
iife. And more 
than anybody 
I've ever met, 
Steve never 
accepted that. 


He got each of us [his top executives] to reject 
that philosophy. If you can do that, then you can 
change things. If you embrace that the things 
that you can do are limitless, you can put your 
ding in the universe. You can change the world. 

That was the huge arc of his life, the common 
thread. That’s what drove him to have big ideas. 
Through his actions, way more than any preach- 
ing, he embedded this nonacceptance of the 
status quo into the company. 

Several other things are a consequence of that 
philosophy, starting with a maniacal focus to 
make the best products in the world. And in order 
to build the best products, you have to own the 
primary technologies. Steve felt that if Apple could 
do that— make great products and great tools for 
people— they in turn would do great things. He 
felt strongly that this would be his contribution 
to the world at large. We still very much believe 
that. That’s still the core of this company. 

There’s this thing in technology, almost a 
disease, where the definition of success is mak- 
ing the most. How many clicks did you get, how 
many active users do you have, how many units 
did you sell? Everybody in technology seems 
to want big numbers. Steve never got carried 
away with that. He focused on making the best. 

That took a change in my own thinking when 
I came to the company [Cook left Compaq to 
join Apple in 1998]. I had been in the Windows 
world before that, and that world was all about 
making the most. It still is. 

When Apple looks at what categories to enter, 
we ask these kinds of questions: What are the 
primary technologies behind this? What do we 
bring? Can we make a significant contribution 
to society with this? If we can’t, and if we 
can’t own the key technologies, we don’t 
do it. That philosophy comes directly from 
him and it still very much permeates the 
place. I hope that it always will. 

Did that philosophy play out in the de- 
cision to make the Apple Watch? Very 
much so. 

Is that it, on your wrist? Yes, it is. [Cook 
starts showing off different views on the watch.] 
See, my calendar is right here, there’s the time, 
the day, the temperature. There’s Apple’s stock 
price. This is my activity level for today. You can 
see what it was yesterday, and now it’s redrawing 
it for today. I haven’t burned very many calories 
today so far. 

You look at the watch, and the primary tech- 
nologies are software and the UI [user inter- 
face]. You’re working with a small screen, so 
you have to invent new ways for input. The 
inputs that work for a phone, a tablet, or a Mac 
don’t work as well on a smaller screen. Most of 


the companies who have done smartwatches 
haven’t thought that through, so they’re still 
using pinch-to-zoom and other gestures that 
we created for the iPhone. 

Try to do those on a watch and you quickly 
find out they don’t work. So out of that thinking 
come new ideas, like force touch. [On a small 
screen] you need another dimension of a user 
interface. So just press a little harder and you 
bring up another UI that has been hidden. This 
makes the screen seem larger, in some ways, 
than it really is. 

These are lots of insights that are years in the 
making, the result of careful, deliberate ... try, 
try, try . . . improve, improve, improve. Don’t ship 
something before it’s ready. Have the patience to 
get it right. And that is exactly what’s happened 
to us with the watch. We are not the first. 

We weren’t first on the MP3 player; we weren’t 
first on the tablet; we weren’t first on the smart- 
phone. But we were arguably the first modern 
smartphone, and we will be the first modern 
smartwatch— the first one that matters. 

The iPod was introduced in 2001 with fairly 
low expectations. When Apple introduced 
the iPhone in 2007, expectations were 
sky-high. Where does the watch fit in that 
continuum? With the iPod, the expectations for 
Apple itself at that time were very low. And then 
most people panned the iPod’s price. Who wants 
this? Who will buy this? We heard all the usual 
stuff On iPhone, we set an expectation. We said 
we’d like to get l% of the market, 10 million 
phones for the first year. We put that flag in the 
sand, and we wound up exceeding it by a bit. 


“There's this thing in 
technology, where 
the definition of success is 
making the most. 
It's almost a disease.” 


On the watch we haven’t set a number. The 
watch needs the iPhone 5, 6, or 6 Plus to work, 
which creates a ceiling. But I think it’s going to 
do well. I’m excited about it. I’ve been using it 
every day and I don’t want to be without it. 

When the iPhone first came out, there weren't 
any outside apps. Eighteen months later, be- 
cause Apple opened the phone up to app 
developers, it was a completely different value 
proposition. What kind of curve do you expect 
for the watch? As you said, developers were 
key for the phone. They were key for iPad, too. 
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especially because they optimized apps for the 
tablet instead of just using a stretched-out 
smartphone app. And they’ll be key to the watch, 
too. Absolutely 

This time, of course, we understand their 
importance from the beginning. We released 
an SDK [software development kit] in mid- 
November. So by the time we ship the watch in 
April, there will be plenty of third-party apps. 
You don’t start with 700,000. You grow to that. 
But there will be enough apps to capture people’s 
imaginations. 


or one of the top ones. Would the company have 
been able to do that if he were the micromanager 
that he was made out to be? Obviously not. 

Steve’s greatest contribution and gift is the 
company and its culture. He cared deeply about 
that. He put in an enormous amount of time 
designing the concept for our new campus: That 
was a gift to the next generation. Apple Univer- 
sity is another example of that. He wanted to 
use it to grow the next generation of leaders at 
Apple, and to make sure the lessons of the past 
weren’t forgotten. 


Many people seem to have a hard time imag- 
ining the usefulness of the watch. Yes, but 
people didn’t realize they had to have an iPod, 
and they really didn’t realize they had to have 
the iPhone. And the iPad was totally panned. 
Critics asked, “Why do you need this?” Honestly, 
I don’t think anything revolutionary that we have 
done was predicted to be a hit when released. It 
was only in retrospect that people could see its 
value. Maybe this will be received the same way. 

You talked about the sense of limitlessness 
that Steve created. Part of that was the insis- 
tence on insane standards of excellence. He 
seemed to personally enforce that. Do you 
now play that same role, or Is that kind of 
quality control more spread out? The truth is 
that it has always been spread out. Steve couldn’t 
touch everything in the company when he was 
here, and the company is now three times as 
large as it was in 2010 . So do I touch everything? 
No, absolutely not. It’s the sum of many people 
in the company. It’s the culture that does that. 

Steve was almost viewed from the exterior 
as the micromanager checking to make sure 
that every i was dotted, and every t was crossed, 
that every circuit was correct, that every color 
was exactly right. And yes, he made a lot of de- 
cisions. His capacity was unbelievable. But he 
was just one person— and he knew that. 

It was his selection of people that helped 
propel the culture. You hear these stories of him 
walking down a hallway and going crazy over 
something he sees, and yeah, those things hap- 
pened. But extending that story to imagine that 
he did everything at Apple is selling him way 
short. What he did more than anything was 
build a culture and pick a great team, that would 
then pick another great team, that would then 
pick another team, and so on. 

He’s not given credit as a teacher. But he’s the 
best teacher I ever had by far. There was nothing 
traditional about him as a teacher. But he was 
the best. He was the absolute best. 

Let me just make this one point. Last year, the 
company did $200 billion worth of business. We’re 
either the top smartphone maker in the world. 


Steve's focus on the benefits of small teams 
has paid off for Apple. But maintaining the 
discipline to stay effective, fleet, and non- 
bureaucratic would seem to get harder and 
harder as Apple gets bigger and bigger. And 
the rewards are greater and greater to do it right. 
So you’re right. It’s harder, and you are fighting 
gravity. But if you don’t feel like you’re in a small 
box, you can do it. 

We’ve turned up the volume on collaboration 
because it’s so clear that in order for us to be 
incredibly successful we have to be the best col- 
laborators in the world. The magic of Apple, 
from a product point of view, happens at this 
intersection of hardware, software, and services. 
It’s that intersection. Without collaboration, you 
get a Windows product. There’s a company that 
pumps out an operating system, another that 
does some hardware, and yet another that does 
something else. That’s what’s now happening 
in Android land. Put it all together and it doesn’t 
score high on the user experience. 

Steve recognized early on that being vertical 
gave us the power to produce great customer 
experience. For a long while, that was viewed 
as crazy logic. More and more people have 
opened their eyes to the fact that he was right, 
that you need all those things working together. 


COOK'S APPLE: 

IT'S TWICE AS BIG 
AS STEVE'S 

A comparison of Steve’s last quarter as CEO, 
which ended September 30, 2011, with Tim’s 
latest quarter, ending December 31, 2014. 


Sales (in billions): 

2011 : 


2014 : $74.6 


Net income (in biiiions): 
$ 6.6 

■■■ $18 


Steve always said that the difference between 
Apple and other computing companies was 
that Apple made "the whole widget." At first, 
that meant making the hardware and software 
for a computer, or for a device like the iPod. 
But now the "widget" is bigger. It's become 
the whole "Apple experience," meaning the 
universe of iPhones, iPads, and Macs, and now 
the watch, trying to work seamlessly with cloud 
services, content from any number of musi- 
cians and filmmakers and video producers, 
and so on. It's one big mother of a widget. Is it 
really manageable, or are we beginning to see 
cracks, because there's just so much to main- 
tain across so many different interfaces? 
Microsoft ran into the same problem when 
it tried to be all things to all people with its 
operating system. I think it’s different. Part of 


Unit saies (in miiiions): 

Total: 39.7 


iPhone iPad iPod Mac 



Total: 101.4 iPhone iPad Mac 


Stock price since Steve's death: 

(Quarterly growth) 

Apple stock 
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the reason Microsoft ran into an issue was that 
they didn’t want to walk away from legacy stuff 

Apple has always had the discipline to make 
the bold decision to walk away We walked away 
from the floppy disk when that was popular 
with many users. Instead of doing things in the 
more traditional way of diversifying and mini- 
mizing risk, we took out the optical drive, which 
some people loved. We changed our connector, 
even though many people loved the 30-pin con- 
nector. Some of these things were not popular 
for quite a while. But you have to be willing to 
lose sight of the shore and go. We still do that. 

So no, I don’t accept your comparison to 
Microsoft. I think it’s totally different. Yes, things 
are more complex. When you’re doing a Mac, 
that’s one thing. But if you do a phone, and you 
want to optimize so that you have the fewest 
dropped calls of anyone, and you’re working 
with 300 or 400 carriers around the world, each 
with slightly different things in their network- 
yes, that’s more complex. 

It’s more complex to do things like continu- 
ity. Now the customer wants to start an email 
on their iPhone and complete it on their iPad or 
Mac. They want a seamless experience across 
all of the products. When you’re only doing a 
Mac, that seamless experience is a party of one. 
Now you’ve got a three-dimensional thing, and 
the cloud. So it is more complex. There’s no doubt. 

What we try to do is hide all of that complex- 


of that. What I see is that we have to continually 
have the discipline to define the problem so 
that it can be done. If you try to engineer to the 
complexity, then it does become the impossible 
dream. But if you step back and think about the 
problem differently, think about what you’re 
really trying to do, then I don’t think it becomes 
an impossible task at all. 

By and large, I think we’re proving that. Look 
at the App Store, where we’re doing things on 
an unparalleled scale— there are a million and 
a half apps on the store. Would anybody have 
guessed that a few years ago? We are still curat- 
ing those apps. Our customers expect us to do 
that. If they buy an app, they expect it to do what 
it says it does. 

Are there any fundamental ways in which you 
are letting go of parts of Steve's legacy? We 

change every day. We changed every day when 
he was here, and we’ve been changing every day 
since he’s not been here. But the core, the values 
in the core remain the same as they were in ’98, 
as they were in ’05, as they were in ’lO. I don’t 
think the values should change. But everything 
else can change. 

Yes, there will be things where we say some- 
thing and two years later we’ll feel totally dif- 
ferent. Actually, there may be things we say that 
we may feel totally different about in a week. 
We’re okay with that. Actually, we think it’s good 
that we have the courage to admit it. 


none of us like that; we hate it. Now we’ll be able 
to work primarily at that one campus. So, yeah, 
I’m totally behind that. 

As the human scale of the company grows, as 
the generations churn and new people come 
in, how does the culture get transferred to 
new employees? Is there something that 
needs to be systematized? I don’t think of it 
as systematizing, but there are a number of 
things that we do, starting with employee 
orientation. Actually, it starts before that, in 
interviews. You’re trying to pick people that 
fit into the culture of the company. You want 
a very diverse group with very diverse life 
experiences looking at every problem. But you 
also want people to buy into the philosophy, 
not just buy in, but to deeply believe in it. 

Then there’s employee orientation, which 
we do throughout the company all over the 
world. And then there’s Apple U., which takes 
things that happened in the past and dissects 
them in a way that helps people understand 
how decisions were made, why they were made, 
how successes occurred, and how failures oc- 
curred. All of these things help. 

Ultimately, though, it’s on the company lead- 
ers to set the tone. Not only the CEO, but the 
leaders across the company. If you select them 
so carefully that they then hire the right people, 
it’s a nice self fulfilling prophecy. 

I noticed you still have Steve's nameplate up 
next to his old office. Yeah. 

Why? And will you have anything like that 
over at the new place? I haven’t decided about 
what we’ll do there. But I wanted to keep his of- 
fice exactly like it was. I was in there with Laurene 
[Powell Jobs, Steve’s wife] the other day because 
there are still drawings on the board from the 
kids. I took Eve [Steve’s daughter] in there over 
the summer and she saw some things that she 
had drawn on his light board years earlier. 

In the beginning I really didn’t personally 
want to go in there. It was just too much. Now 
I get a lot more appreciation out of going in 
there, even though I don’t go in very often. 

What we’ll do over time, I don’t know. I didn’t 
want to move in there. I think he’s an irreplace- 
able person and so it didn’t feel right ... for 
anything to go on in that office. So his computer 
is still in there as it was, his desk is still in there 
as it was, he’s got a bunch of books in there. 
Laurene took some things to the house. 

I don’t know. His name should still be on 
the door. That’s just the way it should be. That’s 
what felt right to me. O 
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"Apple has always had the 
discipline to make the bold 
decision to walk away, to lose 
sight of the shore and go." 


ity from the user. We hide the fact that doing 
this is really tough, hard engineering so that the 
user can go about their day and use our tools 
the way they would want and not have to worry 
about it. Sometimes we’re not perfect with that. 
That’s the crack that you’re talking about. Some- 
times we’re not. But that, too, we will fix. 

In my mind, there is nothing that’s incorrect 
about our model. It’s not that it’s not doable, it’s 
that we’re human sometimes, and we make an 
error. I don’t have a goal of becoming inhuman, 
but I do have a goal of not having any errors. 
We’ve made errors in the past, and we’ll never 
be perfect. Fortunately, we have the courage to 
admit it and correct it. 

But, still, you are fighting gravity. You don't 
fear that this wiii become too big a job? No, 

because we don’t live in the box. We are outside 


Steve wouid do that aii the time. 

He definitely would do that all the 
time. I mean, Steve was the best flip- 
per in the world. And it’s because he 
didn’t get married to any one position, 
one view. He was married to the phi- 
losophy, the values. The fact that we 
want to really change the world re- 
mains the same. This is the macro point. This 
is the reason we come to work every day. 

Are you iooking forward to Appie's new cam- 
pus? [The company is set to move into massive 
new headquarters in 2016.] Wouid you have 
created this kind of campus if you had been 
CEO when the decision was first made? It’s 
critical that Apple do everything it can to stay 
informal. And one of the ways that you stay in- 
formal is to be together. One of the ways that 
you ensure collaboration is to make sure people 
run into each other— not just at the meetings 
that are scheduled on your calendar, but all the 
serendipitous stuff that happens every day in 
the cafeteria and walking around. 

We didn’t predict our employee growth, so 
we haven’t had a campus that houses everyone. 
We are spread out in hundreds of buildings, and 
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CAP INC.’S 
NEW CEO 
KNOWS THAT 
THE FIRST 
STEP TOWARD 
RECAININC 
ITS ICONIC 
REPUTATION— 
AND MARKET 
SHARE— IS 
MAKINC 
CLOTHES 
THAT PEOPLE 
ACTUALLY 
WANT 
TO WEAR. 


By Danielle Sacks 

Photographs 
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DEFEAT, IT TURNS OUT, 
SMELLS A LOT LIKE 
CINNAMON ROLLS. ON 
A SATU^?DAY AFTERNOON 


IN JANUARY, THE CHEAP- 
CALORIED AROMA OF 
CINNABON PERMEATES 
NEW JERSEY'S TWO- 
STORY LIVINGSTON MALL, 
DISTRACTING VISITORS 
FROM AN INCREASINGLY 
VISIBLE REALITY. 


The 43-year-old shopping center’s fleet of mod- 
est stores— so familiar and accessible to custom- 
ers for more than a generation— are turning into 
a liability. 

Between a lackluster Sears on one end of the 
mall and a Macy’s on the other, four naked man- 
nequins and an empty metal rolling hanger are 
all that remain in the fresh graveyard of Wet Seal, 
the teen retailer that recently announced it’s shut- 
tering two-thirds of its stores. “One day they’re 
remodeling, the next day it’s closed,” mutters the 
teenager working the cell-phone repair cart outside 
the store. Across the way, at an Aeropostale kids’ 
shop, an everything must go! sign hangs in the 
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Art Peck, a nine- 
year Gap Inc. 
veteran, looks 
forward to being 
"out there in the 
messy mosh pit 
of change.” 


window. “We’re closing Tuesday,” explains the girl 
at the register, sipping a smoothie while assem- 
bling a 200-piece puzzle. “They’re going online.” 
Next door is a large, empty storefront, freshly 
vacated by a Toys “R” Us, while at the other end 
of the corridor, teen retailer Delia’s, which recently 
announced liquidation, flaunts its own going out 
OF BUSINESS sign. “Once malls like the Livingston 
Mall lose competitive edge in a market, they can’t 
compete,” says D.J. Busch, mall analyst for Green 
Street Advisors, who predicts that 15% of lower- to 
mid-tier malls will disappear over the next decade. 
“Once you lose a good tenant, others will follow. 
Retail works that way— you follow the mob.” 


Four miles away, at the Mall at Short Hills, tony 
brands like Burberry, Calypso St. Barth, and Cha- 
nel draw shoppers from all over the state. “Malls 
are the story of the haves and have-nots,” says 
Busch, who believes that destinations like Short 
Hills will continue to thrive. E-commerce has de- 
voured lower-end malls, but “customers still want 
to try on, touch, and feel high-end apparel,” he 
adds. ‘As goes Middle America, so goes the middle- 
American mall,” says Wendy Liebmann, CEO of 
WSL Strategic Retail. The result is the latest wave 
of retail Darwinism: the classic American shop- 
ping emporiums that put downtown Main Streets 
out of business in the 1960s are now themselves 
on their way to extinction. 

All of this has been weighing on Art Peck, who 
has just become CEO of the company arguably 
most synonymous with malls: Gap Inc., which 
also owns Old Navy and Banana Republic. “Gap 
was founded in 1969, when malls were being 
built, real estate was coming available, and con- 
sumer shopping patterns were being trained,” 
says Peck, a slim 59-year-old, who was dressed in 
a hooded black leather Rag & Bone bomber jacket 
when I first met him in December, two months 
before he started his new job. “Gap essentially 
rode the wave of that initial change in retail, that 
mall building boom that took place for 30 or 40 
years.” The brand enjoyed a 15-year reign over 
classically cool, affordable American style, but it 
has spent the past decade-plus struggling with 
an identity crisis while new retailers have colo- 
nized much of its domain. The iconic brand slept 
through the fast-fashion revolution fueled by the 
likes of European labels H&M and Zara; got lost 
amid competitors such as Uniqlo and Target, who 
offered basics and denim 
at higher and lower price 
points; overexpanded; and 
became too ubiquitous for 
today’s niche-minded fash- 
ion crowd. “We used to talk 
about the ‘Gapification of 
America,’ that notion of 
one size fits all,” says WSfs 
Liebmann. “That’s just not a proposition relevant 
to America now.” Between 2006 and 2010, sales 
dropped every year at Gap’s North American stores; 
since 2013, store sales have continued to suffer. 

Into this reality rides a former consultant 
turned digital believer with perhaps an impos- 
sible task: to make the once-iconic business rel- 
evant again. It is a task echoed throughout our 
economy— at brands like Yahoo and MTy JCPen- 
ney and Buick. Peck has spent the past nine years 
moving up through a variety of roles at the 
$16 billion apparel conglomerate, which includes 
newcomers Athleta and Intermix. He is convinced 
that the company’s future will depend not just 
on delivering better product but on radical ex- 
perimentation. Gap thrived in the heyday of the 
mall— what Peck calls Retail 1.0— and floundered 
in the fast- fashion wave he calls Retail 2.0. Gap’s 
hope, he explains, is to leapfrog ahead to win in 
the Retail 3.0 era: a mobile-fueled future in which 
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physical stores will have an entirely new role. 
“WeVe been doing business the same way for 40 
years, and there are very few 40-year-old business 
models that are successful forever,” Peck says. 
“Periods of disruption are periods of dispropor- 
tionate opportunity,” he continues, laying the 
stakes. “More money is made during disruptive 
times— but is also lost— than is made during times 
of stability.” So what will that store of tomorrow 
deliver? And how soon before Gap rolls it out near 
you? Peck props his foot on his knee, gripping 
his lower leg with both hands like an oar. Predict- 
ing what form that store will take is the puzzle 
he’s trying to solve. 

If there’s one item of clothing that both 

inspires and haunts Peck, it’s colored denim. He 
refers to the Colored Denim Period often in con- 
versation, as if drifting back to memories of 


an old summer fling: bold punches of greens, 
yellows, fuchsias, and aquas in the form of skinny, 
cropped, and broken-in jeans and khakis. It rep- 
resented a rare moment in the company’s recent 
history (February 2012, to be exact) when the Gap 
brand was ahead of a fashion trend yet true to its 
heritage— casual, American, optimistic. Peck was 
running the North American arm of the Gap at 
the time and he gambled big, letting stores run 
dry on other inventory in advance. “Then we 
flowed the product,” he recalls. “I kept looking 
at my head merchant, asking, ‘Where are the 
numbers?’ Day one, day two, day three, four, six, 
seven— then, boom, it hit, and the comps went 
through the roof” It was the brand’s best-selling 
line in years. 

Peck’s office, at Gap HQ in San Francisco, looks 
more like a designer’s den than an executive suite, 
evoking the confidence and whimsy of the Colored 


Denim Period. There’s no desk. A series of hacked 
Barbie dolls (a “family art project,” he explains, 
referring to his wife and four kids— two of whom 
work for Old Navy) line the windowsill; a decou- 
paged dress form topped by a soldier’s Vietnam 
War helmet (“worn by a guy who apparently, in 
the boredom of fighting a war, had a hot glue gun 
and glued pistol cartridges to it”) stands in the 
corner; and a tattered mustard-yellow rough 
ROAD sign leans in the corner (“it’s irony”). The 
walls of the conference room next door are check- 
erboarded with another art project: 15 mini-David 
Hockney replicas, painted by Peck and his tech 
leadership team as a creative exercise. “There was 
a fair amount of wine flowing,” he admits. 

Although there’s retail in Peck’s blood— a dis- 
tant relative helped found Woolworth’s back 
in 1879, and his grandfather helped grow it 
globally— he didn’t find his way into the field 
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until his late forties. After graduating from Har- 
vard Business School, he spent 20 years at the 
Boston Consulting Group, advising executives 
at large industrial, technology, and entertainment 
companies and working for the likes of Univer- 
sal Music when digital file-sharing services such 
as Napster started to emerge. “I can remember 
executives arguing that a customer will never 
not want their music in physical form. There was 
a lot of denial,” Peck recalls. “I’ve seen this again 
and again— by the time change has happened 
around a company, they panic and reflexively 
react to it. It’s oftentimes too late. To be out there 


HE CALLS IT AS HE SEES IT." 
WEBB SAYS OF PECK. "HE'LL 
SENOMEATEXTANOI'LLSENO 
HIM A TEXT BACK. IT'S VEBY 
FAST.VEBYSCKAPPY." 


New Intermix president 
Jyothi Rao (left) and 
Banana Republic creative 
director Marissa Webb 
are tasked with channel- 
ing trend intelligence 
to other Gap brands. 


in the messy mosh pit of change with unclear 
direction and unclear implications, that’s much 
more important.” 

Peck jumped into the mosh pit in 2005, after 
Gap’s then-CEO Paul Pressler hired BCG to help 
identify growth opportunities— and ended up 
bringing Peck in-house to lead the company’s 
strategy and corporate development. “The most 
important things in my life have been unex- 
pected, unplanned forks in the road,” says Peck 
(who met his wife on a blind date). He worked 
with Bob Fisher, son of Gap founder Don Fisher 
and then the non-executive chairman of the 
board, to cut costs— which included shutting 
down experiments such as Forth & Towne, a failed 
attempt to grab the over-35 set. Peck also sug- 
gested that the company accelerate international 
growth by franchising to local operators instead 
of relying on wholly owned stores. “We would 



surely not be as global as we are today were it 
not for Art,” says Eric Severson, Gap’s SVP of tal- 
ent, who has worked closely with Peck for years. 

Peck has spent his time at Gap steadily hopping 
from one area to another, always with good results. 
He’s overseen operations and global logistics, led 
the acquisitions of activewear brand Athleta and 
upscale women’s fashion retailer Intermix, and 
ran Gap’s profitable outlet business (his first ex- 
perience managing a P&L). 

In 2011, the company’s next CEO, Glenn Mur- 
phy, appointed Peck president of Gap North 
America, which had suffered years of falling sales. 
“What most leaders do is spend all this time ana- 
lyzing, diagnosing, and then building a huge plan 
that you unveil,” says Severson. ‘Art is much more 
firmly rooted in get in, and start doing.” Peck had 
one priority: fix the product. Much of the problem, 
he concluded, stemmed (Continued on page 104) 
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Drew Houston’s company may be valued at 
$10 billion, but here in GSB Faculty West 104 on 
the Stanford University campus he’s being grilled 
like a newbie on Shark Tank. The three dozen 
students in this class, called Disruptive Innova- 
tion, are relentless, even though he’s been invited 
as a guest. Another pupil brings up what he 
believes is another giant threat: ‘Amazon [Web 
Services] was this huge competitive advantage 
for you when you were first starting,” he says. 
“But now they have this competing Cloud Drive.” 

Houston is the epitome of Northern California 
cool. With his full beard, hair sticking straight 
up, and a silver hoop piercing the middle of his 
left earlobe, he leans back in his chair and plac- 
idly fields the queries, no matter how snippy. 
“Pretty much any big company, for any sufficient 
market, is gonna have some chips on the table,” 
Houston says, explaining why he thinks Amazon 
and Google now have services that compete with 
Dropbox. “That doesn’t mean it’s gonna work.” 


Houston, 32, finds himself in the dead center of one of the tech industry’s most fearsome turf wars. 
Dropbox has the distinction of being the only cloud service— and perhaps the only startup— ever to 
compete simultaneously against Apple ($748 billion market cap), Google ($369 billion), Microsoft 
($357 billion), Amazon ($173 billion), and Tencent ($160 billion). 

The stakes are clear: Whomever controls your stuff may control the digital future. Over the last 
few years, storing and sharing data in the cloud has become an almost ubiquitous habit. Conventional 
wisdom had been that cloud-based storage was a commodity business, a digital file cabinet. But a 
better metaphor for the potential of cloud-based storage might be a portable office. “Your whole 
computing environment ought to follow you around,” explains Houston. “Your financial records, 
your health information, your music playlist . . . anything that’s ‘mine.’ It’s a pretty long list.” Better 
yet, you should eventually be able to interact seamlessly with everything in that portable office: work 
on documents with colleagues, send email, chronicle inventory. About storage, he says, “that’s kind 
of the easy part. The more interesting part is. What can you do with it?” 
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Unlike his amply financed competitors, 
which were all founded during the deslctop com- 
puting era, Houston has been embedded in the 
cloud for eight years, ever since launching Drop- 
box in 2007. He’s not building smartphones, 
holographic lenses, or self-driving cars; his sole 
focus is solving the annoyances created by the 
invisible networked quilt that is modern com- 
puting. The cloud makes it possible to work from 
anywhere, anytime, but keeping everything safe 
and in sync is a massive software challenge. Our 
economy’s workforce is increasingly indepen- 
dent, mobile, and flexible, and the line between 
work and home continues to blur. The traditional 
design of business computing was not built for 
how we work today. “[Employees] are basically 
saying, T need to get my job done,’ ” says Mau- 
reen Fleming, a VP at the analyst firm IDC. Those 
employees will gravitate to whichever service 
makes it easiest for them to do so. 

No one yet dominates the new global net- 
work, but Dropbox just may be the most adroit 
cloud company in the world, the one that has 
solved more problems for its users than any 
other. That’s why Dropbox is not just surviving 
its onslaught of competition, but is thriving. 
The company says it has more than 300 million 
users and 4 million companies using the ser- 
vice. According to IDC, Dropbox owns 27% of 
the consumer market for file-syncing and shar- 
ing documents, more than Microsoft and Apple. 
It is also the most popular file-syncing and 
sharing service used by businesses. More than 
100,000 organizations, including Hyatt, Under 
Armour, and Spotify pay $15 per employee per 


“EVERY DRV YOI HIVE 
RFTERNOONS BEING 
RVINEDBECIVSEYDU 
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RNDSiyEONEGOFEET 
RUDY HRS BEEN EBITING 
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month for Dropbox for Business, while a tiny fraction of its consumers pay $99 per year for the Pro 
service. Our conservative estimate of all those paying customers (assuming five employees in each 
business and 1% of consumers) puts Dropbox’s revenue at approximately $450 million annually, 
which is why the company is rumored to be going public before too long. 

A potential IPO is just one of the many reasons 2015 is a critical year for Dropbox. Houston is already 
rolling out new features that enhance Dropbox’s utility, letting users do things such as save any file 
within an iPhone app to Dropbox with two taps and edit Office documents without having to save 
them to a computer. These new additions will be a test: of Houston’s bet that Dropbox is a business 
and not merely a feature; of Dropbox’s ability to stay rigorously focused on solving customer problems 
at a time when it is growing madly; and of Houston’s ability to fend off his rivals’ cloud initiatives. 

Toward the end of the Stanford class, another future disrupter named Jordan bluntly asks 
Houston, “What made you the right person to start Dropbox in the first place?” In the jargon of 
Silicon Valley, he’s asking about what’s called founder-market fit. Why, Jordan wants to know, does 
Houston have more than a puncher’s chance against Amazon, Google, Microsoft, and the rest? 

The first time I interviewed Houston, roughly four years ago, he was a young, happy-go-luclcy 

startup founder, recounting with charm and ebullience the story of the day Dropbox received its first 
major funding from Sequoia Capital, and how he had clicked “refresh” on his computer repeatedly 
so he could watch his bank account rise from $60 to $1 million. This time around he’s more guarded; 
some white hues are creeping up in his dark hair. We talk in a conference room decorated as if it’s 
situated in the cloud— cotton-ball-like material on two walls, sl<y blue chairs— at Dropbox’s headquar- 
ters in San Francisco’s China Basin, where he presides over 1,000 employees (double last year’s head 
count). On a dry-erase board, a chart compares the storage size and prices offered by Amazon, Google, 
and Microsoft. He checks his phone incessantly. 

It isn’t until we start talking product that Houston’s mood ticks up. Excited to learn that I am a 
Dropbox user, he wants to ensure that I also convert from the default Apple photo-management tools 
to Dropbox’s version, called Carousel. “Here, I’ll show you,” he says, and he practically leaps toward 
my side of the table to demo how it creates a timeline of backed-up photos, and can simply delete 
duplicates from a smartphone. As he starts flicking all the way back to 2001 to a picture of himself 
with his MIT Phi Delta Theta brothers, I’m reminded of the commencement speech he gave at his 
alma mater’s 2013 graduation ceremony, in which he professed his admiration for people who were 
“obsessed” with solving a problem, likening them to a dog chasing a tennis ball. “Every time we find 
ways to save you 15 minutes to an hour, times hundreds of millions of people,” he tells me, “it’s, like, 
we save lifetimes of pain, every day.” 

Houston’s drive to mitigate eons of technology-inspired angst has been the energy that’s fueled 
Dropbox since its inception. When he was just 23, Houston took a four-hour bus ride from Boston to 
New York, planning to use the time to work on a project. But he was stymied, because he forgot to 
bring the thumb-size hard drive that held his files. Deciding he’d been inconvenienced by this sort of 
thing for the last time, he wrote the very first lines of Dropbox code during the ride. 

“A lot of the startups we fund, they’re still trying to figure out what to build,” says Paul Graham, 
cofounder of the startup accelerator Y Combinator. “Drew knew.” In Houston’s application for YC’s 
summer 2007 session, he laid out his vision: “In the future, you won’t have to move your data around 
manually.” He explained that he’d created something that would make sure we’d have the same ver- 
sion of every file on all our computers. “It’s a very simple thing to describe,” says Graham, “but an 
unbelievably hard thing to execute.” 

From the start, Dropbox was almost magically simple: Install Dropbox’s folder on your desktop, 
and by simply dragging files into it you could suddenly access them from anywhere. The simplicity 
inspired an almost cultish following. Whenever he or cofounder and CTO Arash Ferdowsi would 
overhear someone talking about Dropbox and they’d ask that person about it, he or she would inevi- 
tably say, “I love Dropbox!” or “Dropbox changed my life!” Houston recalls. “We’d look at each other 
like. Well . . . great! Cloud synchronization, sweet!” 

Suddenly people had an easy way to share documents, including the kind of massive files that 
would trip up everything from Yahoo Mail to corporate Exchange accounts. That simplicity has driven 
Dropbox ever since. It is now integrated with more than 300,000 companies and services. Dropbox 
comes preinstalled on laptops, tablets, and Android smartphones made by Dell, HP, Sony, and Sam- 
sung. It’s a one-click service on Slack, Shutterstock, and Vimeo. While it doesn’t come preinstalled 
on Apple products, Apple has had such a struggle with its own cloud services that millions of its 
customers rely on Dropbox. 

This ubiquity helped Dropbox make a deal last December with perhaps its most significant com- 
petitor, Microsoft, whose CEO, Satya Nadella, is pursuing a “mobile first, cloud first” vision. Subscrib- 
ers to Office 365, the cloud-based version of the world’s most popular productivity suite, can now open 
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CLOUD ATLAS 


DROPBOX 


MICROSOFT 


TENCENT 


Product (launch) 


WorkDocs (2014) 


iCloud(2011) 


Dropbox (2008) 


Drive (2012) 


OneDrive (2014) 


Weiyun (2012) 


Free storage 

What you can 
store 


200 GB (30-day trial) 5 GB 


2 GB 


15 GB 


15 GB 


Up to 10,000 GB 


108,000 self- 
published romance 
novels from the 
Kindle Store 


Four copies of the 

Cameron Diaz/ 
Jason Segel flop 
Sex Tape 


Two copies of all 226 
songs recorded by 
Dropbox investors 

Bono and the Edge 






The 3,450 most- 
viewed YouTube 
clips (No. 1: Psy's 
"Gangnam Style") 


40,000 PowerPoint 
presentations 



Kim Kardashian's 

selfie library, or 
approximately 

2Dmjlllori 
pictures 


Price per month 
for one terabyte 

$29 

$19.99 

$9.99 (Pro); 

$15 for unlimited 
(Business) 

$9.99 

Free with a 
$6.99/mo. Office 365 
subscription 

Free 

r 

Users 

* 

300 million-plus 

300 million-plus 

A 

240 million 

250 million-plus 

300 million-plus 

Dropbox's 
one degree of 
separation 

Dropbox is an 
Amazon Web 
Services customer 

Dropbox turned 
down an acquisition 
offer from Steve 

Jobs in 2009 

N/A ^ 

T 

Google Drive users 
can sync folders 
with Dropbox in 
real time 

Partnered with 
Dropbox to let 

Office 365 users 
edit and view 

Dropbox files 

N/A 

Where your 
stuff iives 

Ashburn, Virginia; 
Boardman, Oregon, 

Maiden, North 
Carolina, aka 

Presumably 
Ashburn, Virginia; 

Council Bluffs, 

Iowa, aka 

Quincy, 

Washington, aka 

In China, Shanghai, 
Tianjin, and 


Regrettable^ 
early 
branding 
efforts 


Intriguing 
new direction 


.JlJ: 


aka 

ON THE RIVER, 

ON THE WAY; 

Dublin; 
and Sydney 

Zocalo, which 
sounds like a nice 
Mexican restaurant 


WorkMail, its 
encrypted email 
service 


A TOWN WITH 
AFUlllltE 



MobileMe, 
which sounds like 
pliQne-iilen(lly /’"t 
extras from 
Despicable Me 


Boardman, Oregon; 
Dublin; and Sydney 


^ Ik. 


GetDropbox.com 



My Photo Stream, 
which is like 
Dropbox's Carousel 
but across all Apple 
devices 


Badge, which lets 
users integrate 
the conversation 
around a document 
with the file 


IOWA'S SPIRIT; 

and Mayes County, 
Oklahoma, among 
others 


Drive superseded 
Google Docs 


WHERE ASRIDUlTUnE 
MEETS TECimtlOEY 


SkyDrive, which 
sounds like a 
monorail ride 


Shenzhen; in the 
rest of the world, 
Hong Kong 



Supplementing 
its work-focused 
platform with 
the custom trip 
creator My Maps 


Will likely introduce 
a music-storage 
and streaming 
service on 
OneDrive this year 


Partnered with 
IBM to leverage 
its consulting 
services to find 
business clients 


Most I'ecent 
embarrassing 
security breach 


Market cap/ 
vaiuation 


June 2014, when 
hackers wormed 
into Amazon Web 
Services customer 
Code Spaces 


$173 billion 


August 2014, when 
"The Fappening" 
revealed nude 
photos of 

Jennifer 
Lawrence 

and Kate 
Upton 

$748 billion 



June 2011, when 
accounts could be 
accessed without 

passwords during a 
four-hour ptrlod 


$10 billion 


July 2014, when 
embedded links in 
PDF and .docx files 
gave site admins 
access to 
documents that 
linked to their site 


$369 billion 


December 2010, 
when users could 
download other 
users' contact lists 


None reported 


$357 billion 


A 


$160 billion 


*The first rule of Amazon is: Never reveal exact user numbers. 
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Dropbox 


and edit, directly from Office, the more than 35 bil- 
lion Word, PowerPoint, and Excel files they’ve 
stored in Dropbox. “We heard loud and clear in 
customer feedback that people wanted access to 
Dropbox,” says Kirk Koenigsbauer, VP of Microsoft 
Office. (Three months later, Microsoft opened up 
Office 365 to competing cloud drives.) Dropbox 
sure has come a long way since January 2013, 
when then-Microsoft CEO Steve Ballmer belittled 
the company as a “fine little startup.” 

Houston has always been a fierce competitor, 

never cowed by the technology establishment. In 
his YC application, he predicted that Microsoft 
was too conflicted to ever achieve the universality 
it desired. In Dropbox’s first video demos, he taunts 
Google, which was rumored to be working on a 
cloud service, code named “Platypus,” a product 
now known as Google Drive. Houston opens a 
photo of a platypus, marks it with a big X, and 
syncs it across devices. 

Most famously, Houston rebuffed Steve Jobs 
in 2009, when Apple’s CEO offered to buy Drop- 
box. Once rejected. Jobs, according to Houston, 
retorted that Dropbox was merely a “feature” 
that Apple would kill with its own storage service. 
The Dropbox team did “freak out” over the release 
of iCloud, says CTO Eerdowsi. But Houston as- 
suaged everyone’s fears. “He was really good at 
calming the team down,” Eerdowsi says. “He was 
more like, ‘This is a sign that we’re onto some- 
thing.’ ” ICloud pushed the cofounders to create 
even more features for consumers, including 
automatic camera uploads, an immediate hit. 
“We felt like. Hey, we want to go beyond just sync- 
ing files,” says Eerdowsi. 

Houston is still translating his competitive 
fire into products. When I visit in January, the 
team is putting the finishing touches on its new 
“Open” button, a way for users to read and edit 
files without even downloading them. They’re 
also working on the Dropbox badge, a collabora- 
tion system to save teams from “Erankenfiles,” 
shared documents that contain multiple, dis- 
jointed edits. It’s a notoriously complicated prob- 
lem, one that has frustrated many a user of Google 
Drive. ‘All of this seems like a little thing,” Hous- 
ton says, “but every day you have afternoons be- 
ing ruined because you open an Excel spreadsheet 
to finish it up, and someone 30 feet away from 
you has been editing the same thing. It’s horrible.” 
He says this with the emotional conviction of 
someone whose heart has been broken. “Our 
dream is that, with Dropbox, this should be the 
first day in a long time that you go home early.” 

Houston is the driving force of Dropbox, but 
he has also shown the maturity to surround him- 
self with an impressive network of mentors and 
advisers, most of whom have been counted out 


when faced with competition from established 
rivals. That list includes close friend and Eacebook 
CEO Mark Zuckerberg, who is known to pop into 
Dropbox HQ from time to time; Salesforce CEO 
Marc Benioff, a pioneer of cloud-based services; 
Dennis Woodside, a former Google executive who 
served as CEO of Motorola during the search com- 
pany’s brief ownership, and who joined Dropbox 
as COO in April 2014; and Travis Kalanick, the 
CEO of Uber. Kalanick and Houston meet regularly 
for dinner and drinks to share notes on manag- 
ing through an intensely competitive landscape. 
“In an engineering- and product-oriented orga- 
nization, there are complexities when you get to 
several hundred or several thousand employees,” 
Kalanick explains. “How do you create a place 
that stays innovative while it scales?” 

The question gnaws at Houston: How can he 
ensure that every new employee is as passionate 
about ridding the world of digital inconveniences 
as he is? “The big challenge will be growing the 
company in a way that allows people coming in 
to quickly get up to speed and contribute,” says 
Woodside. It’s particularly hard for someone as 
obsessive as Houston. Described as an extremely 
hands-on “engineer’s engineer,” Houston par- 
ticipates every year in the company’s Hack Week, 
in which developers work on individual projects 
that often get fast-tracked to product status. He’s 
positioned his desk right next to the other engi- 
neers in Dropbox’s open office. The day I visit, 
multiple half full water jugs have been abandoned 
behind three vertically positioned monitors while 
an open can of sour-cream-and-onion Pringles 
sits in front. “He’s gotten a lot better at it,” VP of 
engineering Aditya Agarwal tells me. “Being able 
to frame problems and then relying on other 
people to come back with solutions.” 

During a product review I observe, Houston 
cuts through a boilerplate recital of statistics about 
Dropbox badge’s early trials with questions that 
repeatedly steer the discussion back to the user. 
“Are there people who dislike it?” “Have users 
come up with any new requests?” “What other 
feedback do we have?” In the middle of a brain- 
storming session about new features, he tries to 
rev things up by rattling off suggestions from 
customers he met at the Consumer Electronics 
Show. He can’t relax until a loud, almost indeci- 
pherable clamor of ideas erupts. “You should just 
be able to just like, ping the file, or ‘Yo’ it,” he jokes, 
sending the room into uproarious laughter with 
his nod to the briefly hot notification app. “I want 
to leave a lot of blanks for other people to fill in, 
both because it’s less work for me,” he later tells 
me with a smile, “and because it’s something for 
people to debate.” 

Houston is also working hard to ensure that 
Dropbox feels like a collection of peers, at all lev- 
els of the company. It’s a philosophy that appeals 
to many Dropbox employees. On a chilly night in 
San Erancisco’s Einancial District, Ilya Eushman, 
head of business and mobile products, and Agar- 
wal join Houston and me for dinner at the Battery, 
an exclusive restaurant and private club. Despite 


the posh surroundings, Eushman and Agarwal 
wax poetic about the egalitarian culture Houston 
and Eerdowsi have created. “It’s really hard to pull 
off creating an environment of peers,” says Agar- 
wal, a former engineering director at Eacebook 
who oversaw the development of its News Eeed. 
“We hold ourselves accountable to expectations, 
and at a bunch of companies, that ends up being 
centralized. Drew’s my boss, but I prefer to think 
of him as a peer and friend.” 

One way Dropbox encourages a distributed 
sense of responsibility is by giving new hires 
hefty tasks. This is particularly true of the small 
engineering teams brought in by acquiring start- 
ups. Houston, Agarwal, and Eushman, who wink- 
ingly refer to themselves as “Deal Team 6,” have 
overseen more than 20 such acquisitions in the 
past three years, and Houston notes that nearly 
all of these acquihires still work at the company. 
“They end up with a much bigger playground 
than they had before,” Houston says. Eor example. 
Gentry Underwood, cofounder of the popular 
Mailbox email app that Dropbox acquired in 2013, 
is now head of design. It’s a strategy that comes 
directly out of the Mark Zuckerberg playbook. 

Dropbox badge, which is expected to launch 
this month, is a product of exactly this mind-set. 
The idea was originally suggested by Max 
Belanger, an intern. “Tm like, ‘Dude, it’s not pos- 
sible. No, don’t do that,’ ” Houston says, laughing. 
Belanger stuck with his obsession and proved its 
feasibility anyway. He’s now a full-time engineer. 

Maintaining a peer-oriented, obsessively 

focused company is about to become more chal- 
lenging than ever. The cloud is now the hottest, 
most competitive sector of technology innovation. 
Amazon has rebranded its cloud service, giving 
it the more consumer-friendly label “WorkDocs” 
and adding email management, the ability to 
store and share files up to 5 TB, and mobile apps 
for both Android and iOS. In Eebruary, Apple 
launched a slicker, cloud-focused replacement 
for iPhoto on OS X. And perhaps most menacing 
of all, Microsoft’s mobile and cloud-based produc- 
tivity mandate is starting to pay off The company 
is set to garner about $5.5 billion in annual sales 
of its cloud-based services. In just two months, 
Nadella spent $300 million to acquire Acompli, 
an app that anchors Microsoft’s rejuvenated Out- 
look app, and Sunrise, a popular calendar app. 
Even Houston’s buddy Zuck may prove to be a 
rival— his company is testing Eacebook for Work. 

With the increased competition comes a new 
kind of glare. The antisurveillance crowd inveighs 
against popular cloud-based services; most recently 
Edward Snowden warned the public to “get rid of” 
services like Dropbox and Google Drive, claiming 
that they didn’t offer enough privacy features for 
users or advocate on their behalf (Dropbox’s addi- 
tion of former Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice 
to its board last year did little to quell fears.) The 
attention ramps up the pressure to get every detail 
right. “Dropbox just can’t ever screw up,” Eerdowsi 
admits. “If we ship out a version of Dropbox that 
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deletes data erroneously, at scale, it’s kind of the 
end of the company.” Dropbox’s offices feature a 
blue neon sign that glows, it just works. It’s both 
a goal and a constant reminder to be ever vigilant. 

Houston acknowledges a certain level of pres- 
sure. Two years ago, he started taking what he 
calls “think days”— secluded, long weekends in a 
hotel in nearby Palo Alto or as far away as Maui— 
to escape and meditate on Dropbox’s position. He 
often returns with long manifestos. 

A student of tech history, Houston puts the 
dilemma he’s obsessing about in context. “A while 
ago, people might have put an MP3 in their Drop- 
box, but why would you do that now, with Spotify 
and Pandora?” He cites Craigslist as an example 
of what could happen to his company if it falls 
behind. “You used to see Craigslist used for every- 
thing. And then Match.com takes away some, 
StubHub, and then Airbnb comes along. It gets 
unbundled. And we’re like, ‘Maybe this is gonna 
happen to us.’ So we should do that to ourselves 
instead of letting someone else do that to us.” 

This is Houston’s biggest concern— not Ama- 
zon, Apple, Google, Microsoft, or Tencent. He’s 
worried about the next twentysomething who 
wedges her way into his user base and peels off 
Dropbox’s features before he can build more of 
them. His paranoia is not without cause: One of 
his former engineers, fellow MIT alum Michael 
Grinich, is already gunning for Dropbox’s Mailbox 
with his new email startup, Nilas. 

This gets to the heart of those discussions 
Houston regularly engages in with Kalanick: “How 
do you make sure,” explains the Uber CEO, “that 
you don’t become the big company that becomes 
rigid, brittle, and disrupted by the new guy?” Like 
the many purchases made by his friend Zucker- 
berg, Houston’s acquisition spree may be as much 
about neutralizing potential threats as it is adding 
to Dropbox’s talent and tools. While Microsoft 
pursued its splashy deals, “Deal Team 6” quietly 
added crews that build tools to let users create 
collaborative documents and assign to-do lists; 
that let designers share and work on CAD files; 
and that even have created a cloud-based word 
processor that Dropbox’s customers could use 
instead of Microsoft Word. Each feature could 
have chipped away at Dropbox’s utility. Now they 
will be integrated into Dropbox and rolled out 
later this year. 

Houston tells me that one of the first things 
he shows to new hires is a slide show that includes 
the logos of Netscape, Myspace, RIM, Lotus, and 
Eriendster. It almost seems absurd to me that a 
startup not even a decade old is already worried 
about being upended and becoming a cautionary 
tale. “What do these companies have in common?” 
Houston asks his new acolytes. “No one wears 
their T-shirts anymore, except maybe as a Hal- 
loween costume.” There’s a stack of free Dropbox 
T-shirts when you enter the offices. Houston is 
hell-bent on making sure that they don’t become 
ironic garb for some Stanford business-school 
student with his head in the cloud. 

jmccorvey@fastcompany.com 


Gap 
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from a fractured creative team— from design to 
merchandising to marketing. “The store felt one 
way, the service felt another way, the product felt 
another way, and the marketing was another way,” 
says Severson. “It was cognitive dissonance.” Peck 
fired Gap’s high-profile head of design, Patrick 
Robinson, and camped out in Gap’s New York 
Design Center. One weekend, he hotboxed all the 
top leaders in a room until they came to a consen- 
sus on a cohesive look. The gambit worked: The 
clothing created during Peck’s two years as head 
of the Gap brand led to eight straight positive 
quarters (including the Colored Denim Period), 
its best run in years— all without a head of design. 

Peck’s near-term priority as CEO is, once again, 
to fix the product. On a brisk January day, he stands 
at the mouth of Gap’s flagship store in Midtown 
Manhattan. “I’m glad to see yellow, because color 
has been lacking in the assortment. But it’s not 
the most democratic color,” he observes. He’s di- 
gesting the latest merchandise with Jeff Kirwan, 
who has spent the past four years building Gap 
Inc.’s China presence and whom Peck just put in 
charge of the Gap brand. Only one week into his 
new job, Kirwan can see the challenges ahead. 
“We’ve stuck with some old historical winners 
that have started to fall off the cliff We’ve held on 
to them too long,” says Kirwan, pointing to a pile 
of skinny jeans that don’t have enough stretch in 
them. Adds Peck, “The trend in denim right now 
is the destructive and destroyed denim, and our 
washes are clean. We missed a little bit of the 
trend.” Then Peck wanders over to a table of cash- 
mere sweaters and picks up a heather grey one. 
“It’s a really nice cashmere, but it’s a really tight 
crew neck. That’s not a feminine neckline at all,” 
he says, disappointed. “My guess is I could buy 
this in a large and wear it.” 

Androgynous cuts, bland colors, and missing 
trends completely have been just a few of the is- 
sues plaguing Gap’s women’s collection since Peck 
stepped away from day-to-day management of 
the brand two years ago. After he left, the company 
hired a new creative director, Rebekka Bay, a Dan- 
ish trend forecaster and design consultant who 
cut her reputation launching H&M’s more modem, 
upscale Cos brand. Bay tried to bring a fashion- 
forward basics sensibility back to the brand, but 
items like a T-shirt dress ended up too minimal- 
ist and boxy for the Gap customer. One of her more 
daring touches this past season was reviving Gap’s 
“Crazy Stripe” sweater from the mid-2000s, which 
boasts a rainbow’s worth of colors. While not refer- 
ring specifically to that sweater. Peck commented 
to his staff “It’s a sign of the times, unfortunately, 
that when there was an Ugly Christmas Sweater 
Party at the company, some of the sweaters there 
were from our current assortment. That’s not the 
way it should be.” By late January, Bay was out. 


At the Manhattan flagship store. Peck directs 
my gaze away from the bustling “Sale” section 
that appears to be a magnetic force for customers. 
“We’re not going to allow you to go over there,” 
he tells me, only half teasing. Training custom- 
ers to expect chronic discounts has become a 
destructive cycle at Gap. He knows that he has 
to “pull out the promo needle,” as the industry 
puts it. To do so. Gap needs to ramp up its Retail 
2.0 capability: Right now, he says, it takes the 
brand at least 10 months to get its new product 
ideas into stores. That’s about three times as long 
as competitors like H&M and Zara, which have 
built their success by hopping onto the fashion 
world’s hottest trends and riding them. “We’re 
an industry that guesses a lot,” says Peck, who 
is working with vendors across the entire supply 
chain to cut production time down to around 30 
weeks. “The faster you are in conceiving product 
and putting it on the shelf, the less risk there is.” 

If Peck’s time as the head of the Gap brand 

gave him a road map for attacking the company’s 
product woes, it was his next job— the one he had 
just before he became CEO— that provided him 
with the skills for imagining Retail 3.0. Eor two 
years. Peck headed the awkwardly named “GID” 
division (for “growth, innovation, and digital”). 
This was the group in charge of the company’s 
smaller, high-growth brands, e-commerce, and 
so-called omnichannel offerings— industry jargon 
for bridging digital and physical retail. He intro- 
duced retail services such as “Reserve in Store,” 
“Eind in Store,” and “Ship Erom Store,” and digi- 
tized its entire product inventory. Peck didn’t have 
technical engineering skills, but he pushed the 
group to infuse a sense of humanity into the com- 
pany’s e-commerce products, and he was never 
afraid to question things. “If you looked at the way 
we presented ourselves on smartphones two years 
ago, it was highly utilitarian. Big buttons, gray, 
prominent text,” says Sol Goldfarb, the company’s 
executive VP of digital and customer experience. 
‘Art kept saying, ‘It’s not good enough, it’s not good 
enough, you’re not there.’ Art taught us that choos- 
ing convenient and transactional versus emotional 
and engaging is a false dichotomy.” 

Eor years. Peck has focused on dissolving the 
wall between physical and digital. During the 
two years he ran the Gap brand. Peck shrank its 
U.S. footprint by shuttering more than 225 loca- 
tions “in malls where real estate wasn’t produc- 
tive,” he says. Now, as CEO, Peck hints that the 
number and size of the company’s 3,680 stores 
will inevitably shrink. He plans to make mobile 
the central point of all customer interactions— 
though he’s not exactly sure how. “I would like to 
be able to articulate a nice linear path as to what 
our stores are going to evolve to,” he says. “But 
I think it’s going to be a lot messier than that.” 
He’s testing showroom formats, mobile registers, 
REID-tagged clothing, interactive digital walls, 
and even something that might resemble a vend- 
ing machine. Peck has developers in Silicon Val- 
ley camped out at Gap, Banana Republic, and 
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old Navy stores, incorporating customer and 
salesperson feedback into code in real time. “I 
think that kind of rapid prototyping— typical in 
a lot of other industries, not so typical in ours— 
will be critical for figuring out this collision of 
physical and digital,” he says. 

Peck’s enthusiasm in this area is one of the 
key reasons he was tapped to be CEO. “As the board 
thought about the kinds of skills the new leader 
should have, digital operations skills were pretty 
far up the list,” says Bob Fisher. “Art was the 
unanimous choice.” Michael Silverstein, who ran 
BCG’s retail practice for 25 years, was one of the 
people Peck turned to in weighing the decision to 
accept. Silverstein advised him that it was a rare 
opportunity to reinvent retail at a moment filled 
with uncertainty— something Peck was wired for. 

“Art’s running the company as if it’s a smaller 
company,” says Jyothi Rao, Intermix’s new pres- 
ident, whom Peck recruited from Gilt Groupe, 
where she ran its women’s and kids’ divisions. 
Rao recalls negotiating a critical new hire when 
the process hit a bump. “We could have gone 
through two or three layers in our HR organiza- 
tion,” says Rao. “But I just texted Art and said. 
Are you cool with this?’ And he got back to me 
in less than one minute.” Nancy Green, a 21-year 
Gap Inc. vet who’s now running its fast-growing 
Athleta business, says that Peck understands 
how to cultivate entrepreneurs within a large 
organization: “What Art always says is, ‘What 
do you need from me?’ And I’ll say to him, ‘I need 
you to remove that wall for me, please.’ He’s like, 
‘Okay, let’s figure it out’ ” 

For all the criticism Gap has faced, its digital 
competence has never been questioned. “They’ve 
always been ahead of the curve,” says Sucharita 
Mulpuru, an e-commerce analyst at Forrester. The 
retailer builds almost all of its technology in- 
house, has been aggressive with services that 
straddle the physical and digital, and boasts one 
of the most elegant digital interfaces for its 
$2.26 billion e-commerce business, where most 
of the brand’s sales growth is coming from these 
days. “Gap is one of those brands that’s at an in- 
flection point,” says Mulpuru. “It will either go 
the way of JCPenney with its glory days behind 
it, or do what J.Crew has done: have a massive 
retrenching and turn the business around.” 

As Peck works to remedy lapses in the com- 
pany’s Retail 2.0 proficiency and build a digital 
framework for Retail 3.0, he’s simultaneously 
creating a bridge that will allow the company to 
move smoothly from one to the other. That bridge, 
odd as it may seem, is fashion. Peck undoubtedly 
watched J.Crew elevate its brand prestige by debut- 
ing collections on the runway, and recently took 
a page from that playbook. In February, for the 
first time. Banana Republic revealed its latest line 
at New York’s Fashion Week, under new design 
chief Marissa Webb. 

Webb is arguably now Gap Inc.’s most fashion- 
able employee. On the snowy winter day when I 
visited, she may have been the only woman in 


New York showing toe cleavage. Webb, J.Crew’s 
former head of women’s design, is walking Peck 
through a preview of her fall 2015 collection, bare 
skin exposed between her three-inch heels and 
cuffed navy wool trousers. An independent thinker, 
she represents a new type of dynamic Peck hopes 
to have with creatives. “Every time he comes to 
town he wants to meet at my [personal] studio,” 
says Webb. After leaving J.Crew in 2011, she 
launched an eponymous fashion line and had 
been running it for three years when Gap Inc. 
came calling last spring. Banana Republic was a 
staid brand trying to shake its work-wear reputa- 
tion; then-CEO Murphy sent Peck in to meet with 
her. “I was the closer,” Peck says with a grin. 

Fashion has the potential to bring some neces- 
sary buzz to the company (remember when the 
First Family wore J.Crew to the inauguration?), 
but more important, it offers Gap Inc. two things 
it desperately needs in order for Peck’s overall 
vision to succeed: trend insights and credibility. 
Intermix, which sells high-priced wares from 
designers like Valentino and Derek Lam, will give 
Gap Inc. immediate access to fashion information 
and serve as a trend breeding ground for the com- 
pany’s other brands. So will Peck’s relationship 
with Emily Current and Meritt Elliott, the LA. duo 
behind Current/Elliott. After they designed the 
Boyfriend Jean— a trend that rocked women’s wear 
in 2008— Peck reached out to them for lunch, and 
they began a relationship that led to consulting 
work for the Gap brand. Last year. Peck became a 
personal investor in their newly hatched brand, 
the Great. (Peck says that his stake in the high-end 
brand isn’t considered competitive with Gap Inc.) 
“He allows any creative person to feel free,” says 
Current. The pair were recently named style 
ambassadors for Old Navy. 

Then, of course, there’s Webb. In hiring her. 
Gap made an unprecedented financial investment 
in her namesake brand, knowing that it could 
provide valuable early intelligence— and perspec- 
tive. “It’s the two extremes of the industry,” says 
Peck. “Ours is a big machine that sits in the comer 
every day and says, ‘Feed me.’ And [hers is] this 
relatively small business where the pure essence 
of it is product, nothing else— no politics, no pro- 
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cess. I think it’s a healthy [way] to always remind 
us what job number one is.” Webb, who now 
juggles both Banana and her own line simultane- 
ously, says she’s found a like-minded partner in 
Peck. “It’s an honest relationship,” she says. “He 
calls it as he sees it, and I respect that. He’ll send 
me a text and I’ll send him a text back. It’s very 
fast, very scrappy.” 

Now, once Gap develops its fast-fashion ma- 
chinery, it will know precisely how to deploy it. 

None of this, of course, guarantees that Gap 

will succeed. As Peck takes the helm. Old Navy- 
now led by former executives from H&M and 
Nike— is on the upswing. Athleta, in the booming 
“athleisure” space, has the company’s fastest 
growth prospects, along with Gap Inc.’s Asian 
expansion. Peck killed e-commerce experiment 
Piperlime and removed Bay. The pruning and 
buffing underway are always good practices, and 
Gap’s faster- fashion effort will be a smart invest- 
ment no matter what— retail certainly isn’t slow- 
ing down. Plus, there could be more acquisitions 
ahead. (Some think the company should buy a 
retailer like Uniqlo, which still has yet to fully 
conquer North America, but Peck is more inter- 
ested in smaller startup businesses that have a 
lot of growth ahead of them. “I tend to get much 
more excited about those,” he says.) Still, no one 
can answer that ultimate question of what a Retail 
3.0 store will look like. No one knows. 

For all the ground it lost with fast fashion. Gap 
might be in the best position to find out. It’s already 
ahead of competitors like H&M and Zara when it 
comes to a digital and mobile presence. If, by gen- 
erating desirable, on-trend clothing and lots of 
good buzz. Gap can establish an emotional con- 
nection with consumers, perhaps it can then lead 
them anywhere, be it to a mall, an app, or a vend- 
ing machine. In December, two months before 
officially becoming Gap’s CEO, Peck held his final 
meeting with his GID team. He riffed about “the 
wonderfully messy, ugly, disruptive time” that 
Gap’s business was entering, “the beginning of a 
shakeout” rippling across the apparel industry, 
and his hope that his legacy as CEO will be that 
“we grabbed it, wrestled it, and we are killing it.” 

There’s a Gap at New Jersey’s Livingston Mall, 
wedged between the surrendered Wet Seal and 
liquidating Aeropostale kids’ store. On an early 
January day, an end of season sale sign hangs 
in the window, next to mannequins dressed for 
the gym. Seven of the 10 shoppers inside rum- 
mage through the discounted merchandise. 
There’s another Gap one town over, at the Short 
Hills mall, where there’s also a Banana Republic. 
Webb’s fall 2015 collection will arrive in August. 
Many customers will see it first— and shop from 
it— on their phones. “The role of the store is evolv- 
ing,” says Peck. “What it’s going to become is 
something that we and the customers will figure 
out, together, over time.” Luckily, when it comes 
to fashion, customers are always looking to try 
on something new. <5 
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A MODEST PBOPOSAl FOB 
SAVING AMERICA'S CITIES 


structures. Some of this communication does happen 
at mayoral forums, summits, and conferences, but 
these are tepid accelerators for this information age. 
Here are some creative ways cities can learn from 
each other. 


I COULD CLONE MYSELF-OR WE COULD LEARN HOW 
TO DO A BETTER JOB OF SHARING. 


NEW YORK CITY dwellers love to proclaim 
that we live in “the greatest city in the world!” 

But is that really true? There's no way the world's 
“greatest” city would have a median home pur- 
chase price of $1.7 million and yet still smell 
like urine on so many street corners. That said, 
N.Y.C. is great at a lot of things— and could become 
even greater if it could learn from other cities. 
Given travel, data sharing, and connectivity, 
there's no excuse for all of our cities not to pool 
their knowledge and become better than they are. 

Here are some examples of regional excel- 
lence, provided in part by a super-scientific 
survey of my Facebook community. And by 
“scientific” I mean I adhered to the principles 
of physics when I posted my query: 

Austin integrates bus and bicycle transit 
better than most. Gaithersburg, Maryland, has 
a killer book festival. Chicago's waterfront, 
parks, and activities are top-notch. Somerville, 
Massachusetts, has a Fluff Festival (look it up!). 
Atlanta encourages civic engagement through 
Neighborhood Planning Units. San Francisco 
has incredible recycling and composting. The 
public transportation in pretty much any Japa- 
nese city runs carbon-efficient circles around 
US. equivalents. And Curitiba, Brazil, uses parks 
rather than concrete canals to combat flooding. 

There's really no excuse for any city not to 
improve. They've got the data, processes, and 
ability to share. Los Angeles's success at smog 
reduction could be implemented in Beijing. Lynn, 
Massachusetts's skill at repurposing old build- 
ings could help save whafs left of Kansas City's 
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m Slack Teams. Slack is all the rage as a collaboration 
platform for teams. I’m not just saying that because they 
sponsor my company’s Comedy Hack Day series (but, 
disclosure and all that, they do). Let’s get Slack Teams for 
DOT officials in various cities. 
They could share ideas, an- 
swer questions, and post ani- 
mated GIFs in their free time. 

1/ * Prizes! I still remember the 

“green challenges” between 
[ dormitories at college, with 
the prize going to whichever 
mF used the least amount of en- 
^ ergy in a semester. Cities with 

the best community-police 
relationship or availability 
of fresh produce could win 
trophies, cash, prestige, and 

I pizza parties. 

• Rotating bureaucrats. 

Sometimes it comes down 
to really good people. There’s 
already a competitive market 
for exceptional public offi- 
cials. Heads of police depart- 
ments get poached by other 

cities, on the assumption that their expertise is rare and 
portable. Can’t we share these experts more regularly? If 
someone has really figured out how to encourage devel- 
opment without having five coffee shops at every inter- 
section, the rest of us should benefit. Stop being selfish! 

* Betting. Every year, mayors place meaningless wa- 
gers on sporting events. Let’s up the stakes. For every 
intercity sports battle, the losing city must loan out the 
departments, processes, data sets, and designs for what- 
ever it does best. Next time the 49ers throttle the Eagles, 
Philadelphia has to implement San Francisco’s recycling 
and waste composting system for a year, and applaud 
the city of San Francisco for the improvements. 

With the right mix of data, technology, competition, and 
sensible betting, we can make every city more livable. 

Baratunde Thurston is the author of the New York Times best seller 
How to Be Black and CEO and cofounder of Cultivated Wit, a creative 
agency that combines the powers of humor, design, and technology. 
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